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| Change IsSought | Conservation of Mineral Supply 


In Consolidated 
Tax Regulations 


Department of Treasury 
Hears New Policies Ad- 
vanced for Gain or Loss 
Computation. 


Committee Is Given 
Views of Railroads 


Emphasis Placed Upon Sepa- 
rate Entities Said to Be 
Cause of Much 
Difficulty. 


The basis for calculation of gain or 
loss in the sale of a corporation in an 
affiliated group formed the center around 
which discussion proceeded September 
12 before the Department of the Treas- 
ury special committee considering regu- 
lations covering consolidated returns of 


affiliated corporations, and the commit- 
tee heard two policies advocated, each 
of which differs with the method now 
emploved by the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. The Bureau and the Board of 
Tax Appeals, furthermore, have been in 
conflict constantly on the same point, 


In addition to the presentation of views 
on the gain or loss computation, the com- 
mittee was informed by E. R. Woodson, 
representing the Railway Accounting 
Officers Association, that many of the 
railways of the country desire retention 
of the present regulations on consolidated 
returns. Mr. Woodson said the only 
changes the association thought neces- 
sary were such as would be necessary 
to adapt the present regulation to the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 

Basis for Returns Advanced. 

W. R. Brown, representing Wilson and 
Company, Chicago, and J. R. Seidman, a 
New York City public accountant, were 
the witnesses who devoted themselves to 
the subject of gain or loss calculation for 
tax purposes when a member of an affili- 
ated group is sold. It was Mr. Brown’s 
contention that the “only sound basis for 
determination of the gain or loss upon 
the sale of the stock of an af- 
filiated corpartion, disregarding the 
legal corporate entity, is to de- 
termine the gain or loss to the parent 
company upon the sale of the stock of 
the affiliated company on the same basis 
as the gain or loss would be determined 
if the affiliated company had sold its as- 
sets and had been dissolved.” 

He declared that in no other way could 
there be an accurate method arranged 
which would carry out the terms of the 
staute and at the same time do justice 
to the taxpayer. ; 

“Most of the difficulties in connection 
with consolidated returns of affiliated cor- 
porations,” said Mr. Brown, arise out of 
the fact that under prior acts too much 
emphasis has been placed upon the sepa- 
rate corporate entities of the corpora- 
tion joining in the consvlidated return. 
If the regulations are so drafted as to 
eliminate and disregard the separate cor- 
porate entities, have regard to the busi- 
ness entiiy, and to make the return, as- 
sessments and collection of the tax upon 
the business entity, evasion of the tax 
will be avoided and consolidated returns 
can be made and administered with no 
greater difficulty than separate returns 
by individual corporations.” 

Says Basis Is Improper. 

Mr. Seidman maintained that such a 
basis was improper, that it would result 
in tax avoidance and that it was an in- 
eorrect yardstick by which the gain or 
loss could be measured. He proposed use 
of the cost of the stock as the basis, 
saying that such cost accurately repre- 
sented what the parent corporation paid, 
or its investment, and that when the 
subsidiary was sold there was no means 
by which the gain or loss could be 
dodged. . 

The witness asserted his belief that 

@ the suggestion of Mr. Brown would mean 
only that additional complications would 
develop in administration of the taxing 
statute. He agreed with Mr. Brown that 
inter-company transactions were of no 
moment and should be ignored by the 
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Two Nations Adopt 
Drug Registration 


Mexico and Bolivia Now Re- 
quire Certification of Imports. 


Regulations governing the registration 
of pharmaceutical products have just 
been promulgated in Mexico and Bolivia 
according to cabled advises from foreign 
representatives received at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce September 12. The 
yeports follow in full text: ; 

% Regulations governing the registration 
and certification of proprietary medi- 
cines, toilety sanitary, and beauty prepa- 
vations under the Sanitary Code of Mex- 
ico, promulgated June 8, 1926, have just 
been issued to become effective Sep- 
tember 16, 1928, with 60 days additional 
grace for the fulfillment of the require- 
ments. a 

Products of this kind that are not 
presented for registration within the 
prescribed period wil: be rejected by the 
sanitary authorities and their importa- 
tion, advertisement, and sale will be sus- 
pended. ; 

Registration and analysis of pharma- 
ceutical preparations are required in 
Bolivia by a law effective this month. 
No entry of such preparations is _per- 
mitted until registration is completed. 

Two samples of each product are re- 
quired for analysis together with sepa- 
rate applications for each* on stamped 
paper, costing 1 boliviano. 


-Is Urged to Prevent Depletion 


Director of Geological Survey Says Time Is Approaching 


When Resources Will B 
omy Is Practic 


The conservation of the mineral re- 
sources of the United States, or their 
use without waste, is imperative and the 
time has come when Government and 
business must reach agreement on some 
program to this end, the Director of the 
Geological Survey, George Otis Smith, 
declared September 12. Dr. Smith’s 
warning of the approaching limitation of 
mineral resources was made in an ad- 
dress at a meeting of the Western Divi- 
sion of: the American Mining Congress at 
Los Angeles. 

The full text of the address follows: 

No one enjoys more than I the sta- 
tistical approach, and I likewise confess 
to taking keen pleasure in translating 
machine-added totals into other figures 
that have more of a human appeal. This 
pastime is one common to many en- 
gineers and writers; indeed, here in 
America, where statistics grow to such 
incomprehensible size, it is a favorite in- 
door sport to devise mathematical meta- 


e Limited Unless Econ- 
ed by Industry. 


phors for expressing plainly and forcibly 
the huge quantity of any commodity that 
may be under discussion. 

In the interest of driving the facts 
home and of clinching the truth after 
| it penetrates the human understanding, 
we go far afield to find tools and meth- 
ods. We attempt to visualize the con- 
sumption of razor blades by placing the 
anual output hypothetically end to end 


and projecting that procession of steel! 


wafers across our broad continent or 
around the globe. Or the chewing gum 
habit is translated into acre-feet of the 
luscious slabs put upon the market in 
the last 12 months. 

In speaking today of the importance 
of the mining industry, I will resist any 
temptation to emphasize by such meta- 
phors the real meaning of our industry’s 
$5,500,000,000 of annual output, or by 
some graphic device to compare that fig- 
ure with the value of the contributions 
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Conference Planned 
On Trade Practices 
In Grocery Industry 


Various Branches of Busi- 
ness to Be Represented at 
Chicago Meeting 
October 24. 


A trade practices conference of the 
grocery industry will be held under the 
auspices of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion at Chicago October 24, it was an- 
nounced by the Commission September 
12. The full text of the Commission’s 
statement follows: 


Each branch of the industry such as 
the manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 


|brokers and chain stores, will offer rec- 


ommendations for elimination of unfair 

practices peculiar to its own group and 

efforts are now being made to avoid 

duplication and confusion at the confer- 

ence through formulation of a general 

program that will apply to all groups. 
Ground Work Prepared. 


Representatives of the several branches 
have already formed a committee to lay 
the ground work for the conference. They 
met recently in New York. Each group 
agreed to prepare resolutions covering 
the unfair practices in its own branch. 
Such resolutions will be forwarded to 
the commission by September 15 and 
the entire set of resolutions will be circu- 
lated among all the branches. Then an- 
other committee meeting will be held 
October 1 in New York at which efforts 
will be made to incorporate the several 
resolutions into one group applying gen- 
erally to the industry. This program will 
then be submitted to the conference. 

The program to be set up by the com- 
mittee will be considered as tentative 
and subject to amendment at the confer- 
ence. Every delegate will have oppor- 
tunity to express his views and to offer 
additional subjects for consideration. 

While the conference is not to be pri- 
marily a trade association matter the 
committee of representatives of the va- 
rious branches of the industry is made 
up of two members of each association, 
dne an attorney familiar with the trou- 
bles of the particular branch he repre- 
sents, the ether an expert on commer- 
cial matters. In addition, each associ- 
ation has the privilege of retaining one 
or more members of its own organiza- 
tion on the committee in an advisory 
capacity. 

The associations and those who are 
representing them on the. committee are 
as follows: James True and Nelson B- 
Gaskill, Washington, American Whole- 
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Advertisements Permitted 
In Packages Sent to Cuba 


Advertisements and direction  pam- 
phiets may be enclosed in packages 
shipped to Cuba under a recent inter- 
pretation by the Secretary of Interior 
of a Cuban” decree forbidding  en- 
closure in packages, the Department 
of Commerce: was informed by cable 
September 12 by the Commercial At- 
tache at Havana, Yrederick Todd. The 
report follows im full text: 

The Secretary of Interior of Cuba 
has ruled that advertisements and pam- 
phlets with directions as to use are not 
included in the decree prohibiting the 
enclosure of coupons, stamps, Certifi- 
cates, etc., in packages that are shipped 
to Cuba and may be placed on the in- 
side of the packages as heretofore. The 
decree prohibits enclosures of coupons, 
stamps, certificates, engravings, or any- 
thing intended as a gift or that can be 
exchanged for another object of value. 


Importers of Glass 


Critieize Cost Data 


. > . ° 
Hearings in Investigation Are 
Resumed Before Tariff 

Commission. 


Resuming hearings in the investiga- 
| tion of the cost of production of window 
glass, the Tariff Commission heard criti- 
cisms of a tentative cost statement 
which its specialists had prepared as a 
i basis for consideration of an applica- 
tion filed by James B. Reynolds, on be- 
half of American window glass manv- 
facturers, for a 50 per cent increase in 
tariff duties on competitive imports. 

John R. Rafter, as counsel for a group 
of Belgian manufacturers, opposed any 
increase in tariff rates, and expressed 
dissatisfaction with the cost data. Chair- 
man Marvin explained that the data was 
tentative and subject to criticism and 
general discussion. 

Mr. Rafter questioned the propriety of 
excluding a certain type of window glass, 
imported chiefly from Czechoslovakia, 
from its cost studies, which Mr. Rafter 
said would have a bearing in foreign 
cost computations, ~, 

Lucien Larsimont, of Brussels, Bel- 

| gium, a window glass producer, declared 

that Belgian costs were not approximated 
in the data compiled. He contended that 
exchange rates were large factors in 
determining Belgian costs. 

In purchasing materials, he explained, 
payment is priced at time of purchase 
and not upon delivery. He told the Com- 
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Tendency Toward Standardized Gasoline 
Shown in Analyses of Various Samples 


Bureau of Mines Finds Indiv 
age Are Small; Winter P 


Gasoline marketed in United States 
during the past summer was more vola- 
tile than that sold during the summer of 
1927, but was less volatile than gasoline 
marketed in January, 1928, the Bureau 
of Mines of the Department of Commerce 
stated September 12. Variations in the 
volatility of “winter” and “summer” 
gasoline are tending to diminish with a 
trend toward a standardized product, it 
is stated. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The motor gasoline marketed in the 
United States this summer is slightly 
more volatile than that sold a year ago, 
according to the Bureau of Mines which 
recently completed its eighteenth semi- 
annual motor gasoline survey. The in- 
crease in volatility is shown by a lower- 
ing of the distillation temperatures, 
ranging from 2 degrees Fahrenheit at 
the average initial boiling point to 4 de- 
grees Fahrenheit at the average end 
point. 

In the past there has usually been a 
distinet y difference between “summer’’ 
and “‘“winter” gasoline, that marketed 
during the sumer being less volatile than 
that sold during the winter. During sev- 

’ 


tno 


idual Variations from A ver- 
roduct Is More Volatile. 


eral years this difference was very small} 
and was confined to the lower end of| 
the distillation range. This summer the! 
average figures indicate a decided return! 
| to the sale of a less volatile summer-! 
| Srade gasoline, the change being espe-| 
' cially evident in the samples fr6m New 
| York, Washington, Chicago, New Orleans 
and St. Louis. This difference is most 
noticeable in the initial and 20 per cent| 
Points. A study of the individual anal-| 
yses, however, shows a general tendency | 
toward the marketing of a standardized 
product, as individual variations from 
the average are small. | 

Although the gasoline marketed this) 
summer is more volatile than that sold| 
during the summer of 1927, it is less| 
volatile than that marketed in January, 
1928. There is a decided tendency to- 
ward better fractionation in the manu- 
facture of gasoline. 

During the past nine years the Bu. 
reau has made semi-annual surveys of! 
the gasoline marketed in the United! 
States. The cities in which samples. 
were collected have been chosen as rep- 
resentative of the more important mar- 
keting territories, as it is obviously im- 

| 
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Survey Is Completed 
Of Chesapeake Tides 


More Than Year Required for 
Study; Tributaries Included. 


The Government has just completed a 
comprehensive survey of tides and cur- 
rents of the Chesapeake Bay and its 
tributaries, Lieut. George L. Anderson, 
in charge of that work, stated orally 
September 12. He said it is the first 
regular survey of that kind in those wa- 
ters, amd that it is mainly in the in- 
jterest Of aiding navigation and for the 
|benefit of local engineers on sewage dis- 


posal and other problems. The field 
data is to be prepared as a report. 
“Our party,” Lieutenant Anderson 
|said, ““was operating on four launches. 
On each launch, which was about 65 





Geodetic Survey officer and six or seven 
men. Three of these vessels were used 
for continuous observing units. The 
{fourth vessel, the official launch, was 
equipped 
which we installed in several places. 
Those maachines pointed in the vicinity 
of current survey operations, and regis- 
tered the rise and fall of the tide at 
;the same time that the cwrent an 
|velocity ‘were being made. 

“This work completes our Chesapeake 
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| Military Association 





| Advocates Purchase 


Of Standard Goods 


Buyimg Value of Dollar In- 
creased by Simplified 
Practices, Says Army and 

Navy Union, 


1 Work of the Bureau of Standards 
toward simplified practices in industry 
has been endorsed by the Army and 
Navy Union as a valuable step toward 
reducinge costs to the consumer, it was 
stated September 12 at the Department 
of Commerce. The statement follows in 
full text: 

: Unanimous; approval of the work be- 
jing dome bythe Division--of Simplified 
Practice of the Bureau of Standards, in 
assisting American industry to elimi- 
nate the avoidable waste in industry, 
was given by the 40th Annual National 
Convention of the Army and Navy 
Union just held in Washington, D. C. 


Endorsement of Work. 


_ Ray M. Hudson, assistant director in 
charge of the Commercial Standards 
| Group of the Bureau of Standards, has 
just received a copy of the resolution 
jadopted at the convention from Maj. W- 
| William: L. Peak, National Commander of 
Army and Navy Union, Major Peak 
|stated “‘that the Army and Navy Union, 
the second oldest veteran organization, 
and the only perpetual organization, 
took pleasure in endorsing the work of 
the Department of Commerce in assist- 
iing‘industry to eliminate waste, since 
the comsumer would _ receive better 
values for his money.” 

The Army and Navy Union is com- 
{posed of veterans who have served either 
iin the army, navy or marine corps, This 
service may either have been during a 
period of war or a peacetime enlistment. 
It is the only veteran organization that 
receives men serving in the military or 
naval service at this time,*without pre- 
vious service. ; 

The resolution approved by the con- 
ventio& follows: 

“Whereas, the Division of Simplified 
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Aid Given by United States 
In Haitian Border Dispute 


The United States has made every 
effort to further a settlement of the 
oundary dispute between Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic, the Secretary of 
State, Frank B. Kellogg, stated orally 





;|September 12, Mr. Kellogg’s statement 


was made in connection with press ad- 
vices from Cuba to the effect that there 
was a feeling there that the part of 
the United States had prevented an 
agreement. 

Mr. Kellogg expressed the hope that a 
settlement would be reached, but he 
pointed out that the United States was 
not _— with bringing about agree- 
ment. 
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such inestimable value aa to 


demand our constant and watchful 
vigilance for its preservation.” 


—James Buchanan, 
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‘Soviet Industries 
Succeeding, Says 
Senator Thomas 


——. 


Tour Declared to Have 


Shown Russia Is Orderly 
| And Government Reve- 
| nues Are Large. 
| 


Standard of Living 


Of Peasants Is Low 


| a 

|Five-Sixths of Population Said 

To Earn Bare Necessities 
Of Life by Tilling 


Soil. 


with automatic tide machines | 


Despite MRussia’s nationalization of 
| practically all property, with workers 
jand peasants in full control, that Gov- 
jernment has established law and order, 
ers cities, railways, textile plants, and 
other institutions are being successfully 


operated and the Government has an an-| 


| nual income of more than $2,000,000,000, 
Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
stated September 12. Senator Thomas 
has just returned from a European trip, 
lincluding an investigational visit in 
Russia. The full text of his statement 
follows: 

| My recent trip to 

from Helsingfors, Finland, and visiting 
and investigating in and adjacent to 
Leningrad, Moscow, and Smolensk, and 
leaving by way of Riga, Latvia; having 
traveled by rail, plane, motor, drashky 
and on foot; with and without an in- 
terpreter, and having met and conversed 
with practically all classes of Russian 
people in their homes, shops, factories 


and clubs, and with public officials— 

enables me to make the following state- 

j ment: 
Visa Is Hard to Obtain. 

Travel is entirely safe, once in the 
country, but very difficult to get a Rus- 
{Sian visa. I met and passed many wait- 
ing at the border, hoping for the edict to 
enter. Railway trains are clean and on 
time and the railway track is in a fair 
state of repair. The railway officiais, 
as well as Russian public officials, and 
the people generally, are uniformly ac- 
commodating and courteous. 7 
_ Practically all property has, been na- 
tionalized—confiscated, held, managed, 
and operated by the government. All 
land of every kind, farm as well as city 
and town property, is now the property 
of the government; the farm land being 
| rented to the peasants and the ci r E 
' sants e city prop- 
{erty rented to the workers in the towns 
and cities. 
_ The railways, tramways, steamship 
lines and institutions, such as colleges 
and universities, schools, hospitals and 
churches, banks, stores and shops, save 
Where governmental concessions have 
been granted, are owned and operated 
either by the state or by cooperatives, 
and all employes are working for salaries 
{fixed by the government. 
ment official gets more than $112.50 per 
month. 

Scythes Used in Harvest. 

In the country during August, the 
peasants were busy with their harvest, 
crops this year being only fair. Imple- 
ments consisted, in the main, of scythes 
and wooden rakes, In the cities, factories 
were running full time and some 24 
j hours. per day. City property, all now 
occupied by enters, has the usual ap- 
pearance of rented property where re- 
pairs have been neglected. 

Moscow, the present capital, with a 
population of about 2,500,000, resembles 
a city adjacent to an army camp in war 
time; however, the city is practically 
surrounded by army camps with the sol- 
diers in Constant training and maneuvers 
:on the ground b ; 
night. Russia has a regular army in 
training of about 700,000 men. : 

The clubs and palaces of the former 

obility are mow the clubs and recrea- 
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| Wider Markets Urged 
For Dairy Products 

Specialist Says Use Could Be 
Increased in Many Cases. 


Although the consumption of dairy 
products has increased greatly in the 


Russia—entering | 


No govern-| 
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Temperatures in East 


Were High in August 


Said to Have Been Slightly Be- 
low Normal in Western States. 


Temperature averages for August were 
somewhat above normal over the eastern 
half of the country and most of the west- 
ern districts, while they were slightly 
below ngrmal in the central and south- 
ern Rocky Mountain sections and the ex- 
treme northwestern Great Plains, it was 
stated September 12 by the Weather Bu- 
reau in its weekly review. The state- 
ment follows in full text. 

The average temperature for August, 
1928, was mainly somewhat above nor- 
mal over the eastern half of the country, 
and most of the more western districts. 
'It was slightly below normal in the cen- 
tral and southern Rocky Mountain sec- 
tions and the extreme _ northwestern 
Great Plains. The departures from nor- 
mal, however, were small in nearly all 
places, the warmest weather, relatively, 
occurring in the Northeast and the cool- 
est in the extreme Northwest. e 

Throughout the interior of the country, 
ifrom the Great Plains States to the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, the temperatures 
averaged generally from normal to 1 de- 
gree to 2 degrees above normal, and also 
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Mr. Coolidge Holds 


Conferences Upon 


First Business Discussion Is 
With Secretary Kellogg; 
Other Cabinet Mem- 
bers Call. 


A 50-minute conference with the Sec- 
retary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, was 
ithe first official business transacted by 
| President Coolidge upon his return to 
Washington, September 12, after a sum- 
mer at Superior, Wis. Mr. Kellogg 
called at the White House Executive 
Office for his first talk with the Presi- 
dent since the Secretary’s trip to Paris 
to participate in the ceremonies attend- 
ing-the signing 6, themultilateral treaty 
for the renunciation of war. 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, was a caller at the De- 
partment of tSate after Secretary Kel- 
logg’s conference with the President. 
| Expects Ratification. 

Senator Borah expressed the opinion 





\that the Senate would ratify the multi-| 


| lateral treaty. He said that his view 1s 
|that no reservations are incorporated in 
j the treaty asa part of the treaty and 
jthat no expression of views modifies the 
treaty unless written 
He said that practically all the principal 


powers of Europe have now signed the | 


treaty, including Russia. 

“My views on the question of recog- 
nizing the present Russian government 
are the same as they always have been; 
{I am for the recognition of Russia,” de- 
clared Mr. Borah. 

Receives Cabinet Members. 

Mr. Kellogg, it was stated, believes 
that the question of whether ratification 
jof the treaty takes precedence on the 
Senate calendar over the Naval Con- 
struction bill is a matter for the Sen- 
ate to decide. 

President Coolidge went to his desk at 
the Executive Offices shortly after his 
arrival in Washington, where a mass of 
official correspondence awaited his atten- 
tion. After the conference with Secre- 
j tary Kellogg the President received the 
Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. Wil- 
bur; the Secretary of Commerce, Wil- 
liam F. Whiting; the Secretary of La- 
bor, James J. Davis; the Postmaster 


y day and in the air by | General, Harry S. New, and the Attor- | Extension 


ney-General, John G. Sargent. 
Discusses Budget Matters. 
The Director of the Budget, Gen. Her- 
bert M. Lord, also called to discuss with 
the President budget matters and the 
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Naval Construction 
Program Unchanged 


Authorization by Congress to 
Be Sought, Says Mr. Wilbur. 


The Department of the Navy has not 


Return to Capital’ 


into the treaty. |! 


past few years, there are many sections modified proposals for naval construc- 
| of the country where a considerable in-| tion as presented to Congress at the last 
; crease can be made, the chief of the | Session. 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, Department This was announced orally, September 
{of Agriculture, 0. E. Reed, stated Sep-}12, by the Secretary of the Navy, Cur- 
tember 12. Mr. Reed declared that the|tis D. Wilbur. This announcement fol- 
quality of daixy products should be given| lowed his statement that he did not wish 
more attention by the farmers. The full; to comment upon the possible effect of 
text of Mr. Reed’s statement follows:|the recent Franco-British naval entente 
i _ The important factors that need atten-| Upon American naval plans. 
jtion in the dairy industry are: (1)]| Proposals submitted to Congress calleé 
| Greater efficiency in production; (2) pro-|for an authorization for construction of 
j duction of the highest quality in dairy|71 vessels at & cost of $724,000,000. 
products; and (3) increasing the con-| There were to be 25 light cruisers, 9 
! sumption of dairy products. destroyer leaders, 32 submarines, and 5 
| Scientific facts available in regard to| #itcraft carriers. 
these factors are sufficient proof that The bill, as passed by the House, re- 
program of this kind entered into by th duced proposed construction to 16 ves- 
entire dairy industry will stabilize and] sels at ~. cost of $274,000,000. The House 
! insure prosperity for those engaged in it.| eliminated destroyer leaders and sub- 
The need of more economic and effi-j Marines entirely, and provided for only 
cient production is quite apparent on} 15 cruisers and one aircraft carrier. The 
every hand. The dairy farmer. must] cost of the cruisers was estimated at 
cull out the low-producing cows from his] $17,000,000 each, and of the aircraft car- 
! herd and build for a greater production} tier at $19,000,000, 
| for each cow through keeping records of} This bill, with minor amendments, was 
production by using better sires and by] reported to the Senate a few weeks be- 
| following the best methods in feeding} fore adjournment. It did not come to 
; breeding and management. The samela vote, but retains a parliamentary 
problems must be considered by the man-| status which will permit it to be called 
: up for consideration when Congress re- 
assembles in December. 


: 
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Short Lines Ask 


Revision of Rates 
For Use of Cars 


Briefs Filed Contend That 
Per Diem Charges for 
Small Hauls Are 


Excessive. 


} 


Tariff Is Proposed 
On Mileage Basis 


American Railroad Association 
| Declares That Existing Rates 
Provide Fair Basis of 
Compensation. 


A dispute b&ween trunk line and 
| short line railroads regarding rules to 
; govern payments between railroads for 


use of each other’s freight cars employed 


| in interline traffic is the subject of briefs 
| filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
| mission in connection with an investiga- 
tion on which hearings have recentiy 
been completed (Docket No. 17801, In 
the Matter of Rules for Car Hire Set- 
tlements). 

The code of per diem rules subscribed 
‘to by railroads operating most of the 
i mileage in the country, under which the 
roads pay $1 per day to the road own- 
ing a car while it is on the rails of the 
; using road, is attackcd by theNAmerican 
Short Line Railroad Association in its 
| brief as well as in bills filed by some of 
| the individual short lines. The Com- 
| mission is urged to approve the present 
rules in the brief filed on behalf of the 
ene Railway Association. 


| 
1s 


Rate High for Short Hauls. 
| The short lines contend that the pres- 
} ent per diem rules work out very un- 
| fairly when applied to nonsubscriber 
| short lines that are required to pay $1 
|a day for each car, on the ground that 
| their revenue haul of freight is so short 
that it does not warrant payment for 
cars on a per day basis. They urge 
that the Commission require that pay+ 
ments by nonsubscribing short line roads 
either be put on the basis of mileage or 
that they be granted a “reclaim” as in 
the case of switching roads that are sub- 
scribers to the per. diem rules--agree- 
ment, or a “free time” allowance or some 
| special basis by local agreements. 

The investigation was ordered by the 
Commission as the direct result of a 
petition filed by the American Short 
| Line Railroad Association. Hearings 
were held in the principal cities of the 
United States from March 7, 1927, to 
March 30, 1928. The record of the hear- 
ings comprises 4,821 pages of transcript 
and 543 exhibits. 

Revision of Rate Asked. 

The contentions of the short lines are 
stated in part as follows: 

“A time system of calculating and 
making settlement may be substantially 
fair as between car owners as a class 
| on the one hand and car users as a class 
1a the other hand, but be ‘substantially 
unfair and unjust as a means of appor- 
| tioning the cost between car users. 

“It is obvious that this is so when it 
is remembered that far more time will 
elapse on a car while it is in the pos- 
| session of a belt line, for example, for 
loading or unloading, with two days’ 
free time to the shipper, than will elapse 

on the car while it is in the possession 
| of a road with a long line haul, and that 
the belt line will get just a small switch- 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 5.] 
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| Western Flyers Said 
| To Need Weather Data 


of Report System 
Urged to Develop Airways. 


The system of weather reports for 
| aviators will have to be greatly extended 
‘to assure development of the western 
airways, Edward H. Bowie, Senior Mete- 
| orologist, in charge at the Weather Bu- 
reau in San Francisco, stated orally Sep- 


tember 12. 

Major Bowie conferred with the Chief 
of the Weather Bureau, Dr. C. F. Mar- 
vin, regarding the air weather reports 
of the Pacific coast district and dis- 
cussed proposals for the development of 
a system of weather reporting service 
needed along the new routes with the 
small funds that remain at the disposal 
of the Bureau for the work. 

Development already accomplished by 
the Weather Bureau was. strikingly 
brought to his attention, Major Bowie 
said, by a pilot who told him how low 
the “ceiling”? (the height of clouds from 
the ground) could remain and yet per- 
jmit flying. Naval pilots require a 
height of ceiling of at least 4,500 feet, 
while air mail planes may fly with se- 
curity with a ceiling height of only 200 
feet because of reports of air conditions 
furnished by the Weather Bureau to air- 
mail pilots before they take off, Major 
Bowie said. 

Passenger transportation by air, Major 
Bowie stated, is very safe along the air- 
mail routes. No injury to passengers 
has occurred along these lines in the 
last year. Major Bowie attributes such 
safety to the fact that a pilot is not al- 
lowed to fly when the Weather Bureau 
submits the report “dangerous for fly- 
ing” along his route. 

Major Bowie said the main thing 
needed by the Weather Bureau in its as- 
sistance in the dev.iopment of the air 
routes in the west is a trained personnel. 
The Bureau needs younz men who are 
able to visualize a realization of the 
dormant possibilities along the Pacifie 
and who wish to make weather service 
their life work, he said. 
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Conservation of Mineral Supply Urged 
To Prevent Depletion of Resources 


Issued by Poland Director of Geological Survey Says Sources Will Be Inad- 


equate Unless Economy Is Practiced. 


Correspondence With Lith- 
uania Regarding Incident 
Is Published by League 
Of Nations. 


Protests by the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment against Polish military maneuvers 
near the border in the Vilna area have 
been made through the League of Na- 
tions, and Poland has replied that the 
maneuvers will be held at some distance 
from the border. A copy | of the 
Lithuanian protest and the Polish reply 
made public by the League of Nations 
have been received by the Department 
of State. e & “ 

The Polish Government in its reply, 
states that Lithuania attempted » tO 
create an atmosphere of insecurity in 
Polish-Lithuanian rel. tions preceding the 
League of Nations assembly. The fuil 
text of the Polish-Lithuanian corre- 
spondence follows: i ‘ 

The Secretary-General received from 
M. Voldemaras, Lithuanian Prime Min- 
ister and Foreign Minister, the foilow- 
ing letter dated July 23, 1928: Some 
time back a report appeared in the press 
concerning Polish military maneuvers 
to be held in August in the Vilna area 
near to the line of demarcation, as a 
reply to Lithuanian maneuvers recently 
concluded at Varena (Orany). 


Lithuanian Maneuvers. 


“As regards the Lithuanian maneu- 
vers, no such arrangements were made. 
It is true that the old Russian firing 
range is at Varena, and every summer 
the Lithuanian artillery goes there for 
its firing practice. The Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment invariably notifies the Polish- 
Government, so as to avoid any possible 
misunderstandings. Similarly, the Polish 
artillery practices on the range between 
Svencionys and Pabrade near to the line 
of demarcation (Alexeyevski-Poligon.) 
These practices have never led to any 
incidents on either side. 

“The question would assume a_ very 
different aspect in the case of military 
maneuvers near the line of demarcation. 
The assembly of Polish troops in any 
large numbers would constitute such a 
possible danger to Lithuania that the 
government would be compelled to take 
precautions and reinforce the Lithuanian 
army in order to protect exposed points. 
In these circumstances incidents might 
occur which would endanger peace. — 

“In bringing the above to your notice, 
I would request you to be se good as to 
ascertain the facts and, if the report 
is true, to set in motion the machinery 
provided for by the Council resolution of 
December 10, 1927, to avert the danger 
of frontier incidents.” 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of other industries to the nation’s wealth, 
or to contrast the outstanding growth 
of our industry with the less spectacular 
rate of increase of other industries such 
as agriculture and manufacturing, or 
even to picture by long trains of loaded 
cars the high percentage of the rail- 
roads’ burden of freight furnished by 
our mines, wells, quarries, and smelters. 

Engineering is in essence quantitative, 
and the engineer must deal with exact 
figures when he plans and constructs. 
Engineering truths are not best expressed 
by adjectives, yet my wish, today, is not 
to attempt a quantitative measure of the 
dominant position of the mineral in- 
dustry of the United States in the exist- 
ing scheme of material things, but 
rather to seek a qualitative appraisal} 
of what mining and metallurgical engi- 
Ineers are doing to promote and make se- 
jcure our national progress. Statistics 
|help when we wish to gauge material | 
prosperity, but they fail when we desire | 
to determine what share the engineers) 
have in adding to the happiness .rd 
welfare of our people. 

The hunt for the earth’s hidden treas- 
ure and the winning of that treasure 
after it is found is in itself a fascinating | 
‘task, but the national significance of 
‘that task is that the mines supply the 
iraw materials to industry. This is our| 
share in the nation’s business—something 
truly fundamental. The attitude of the | 
mining engineer toward his task is! 
necessarily inspired by an appreciation 
of the constantly changing ard ever-ex- | 
;panding demands of civilization for raw 
imaterials with which to fashion new) 
structures, new machines, new tools, new} 
masterpieces of art. 

‘Believes Limitation 
\Of Supply Is Approaching 

Nor is it enough merely to respond | 
to these demands: The mining engineer 
| must also realize the approaching limita- | 
tions of supply. Optimism can not add, 
a barrel or a ton to Nature’s store ot | 
indispensable mineral fuels and ores, | 
| upon which we are making larger and 
ilarger inroads each year. I was glad 
to hear President Kelley of the Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Company oppose 
those who profess unbounded faith im| 
Nature’s continued generosity to Amer- | 
ica, with the plain warning: | 

“To those who state that ‘America} 
has just started’ the uncontrovertible 
‘answer is that so for as our natural re-| 
sources are concerncd America is well | 
on its way.” 
| The fact that our country has out-| 
;paced the world in producing minerai | 





} 


fuels and most of the raw materials car-| Decorations 


ries with it the obvious fact that our| 
increasing speed is bringing us ever; 
nearer the finish. Conservation—by 


prehensive plans for savings in’ opera- 
tion, and the executive who fails to make 
large use of such opportunities is soon 
outstripped by others who sense the 
true meaning of their part in the na- 
tion’s business. 

As one of those whose professional 
work has been wholly in Government em- 
ploy, I would like to urge closer cooper- 
ation between Federal engineers and the 
much larger group of engineers who are 
more immediately connected with the 
business of wining the mineral wealth of 
the United States. The principal func- 
tion of the two Federal bureaus con- 
nected with mining is investigative, and 
as such it can be directly contributory 
to the industry’s welfare. 

One small group of Government engi- 
neers, the mining and petoleum engineers 
of the Geological Survey’s mineral leas- 
ing division, have a definite supervisory 
function, limited, however, to the produc- 
tion of mineral fuels and fertilizers on 
public lands leased for private operation. 
Their specific duty is to see that the 


| terms of each lease are carried out, that 
{the proper royalties are collected, and 


that the public interest is served in a} 
broad way. 

But I like to emphasize the helpful 
cooperation and advice which our engi-' 
neers are constantly giving to the lessees. | 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnen WitHouTt COMMENT 


Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
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Vaertnatton Is Given’ Legislation Designed to Aid Employes 
Recommended by Commission in New York 


To Federal Employes 


; sea|Program Prepared by Industrial Survey Group Is Re- 
By Hospital Service viewed in Statement Issued by Labor Department. 


Facilities for Giving Physical 
Tests Are Maintained by 


Public Health 
Service. 


Vaccination against smallpox and 
typhoid is given free to Federal em- 
ployes engaged in interstate travel or 
handling mail, according to a statement 
on activities of the Public Health Service 
just issued by the Assistant Surgeon 
General, F, C. Smith. Publication of a 
review of facilities available for bene- 
ficiaries of the marine hospital service 
was made in the issue. of September 12. 
That part of the statement dealing with 
vaccinations and physical examinations 
follows in full text: : ‘ 

Entitled to vaccination against small- 
pox and typhoid fever. Federal em- 
ployes engaged in interstate travel or 
handling mail.—Railway mail clerks and | 
certain other post office employes are the 
principal beneficiaries in this group, but 
other Federal employes engaged in field 
work or proceeding abroad are sometims 
included. 

Entitled to physical examination only: 
Physical examinations, of which more 
than 100,000 are made each year, are 
only those for which special written re- 


A Federal engineer who by his practical] ports are made to comply with specific 
knowledge assists a private operator tO! requests. They do not include the more 
attain a greater production at less cost| nymerous physical examinations related 
benefits not only that operator but the} +5 treatment of patients, although some 
general public as well. What he helps! penoficiaries who are entitled to treat- 
to bring about safer working conditions| ment are included in the following 
for yd miners he performs genuine serv- | classes: 
ice to humanity. When by advice against a ; ‘ 
improper methods he erevents damage to| Pilots, masters, mates, — coo, ag 
the public-owned deposits of coal, oil, or} —The Steamboat Inspection Serv ai 
gas, he safeguards not only the public! partment of Commerce, requires i ap- 
in its ownership but also the private| plicants for license to pass a satisfactory 
operators in their investments for de-| test for vision and color vision, which 
velopment. The interests of Government} is an impcrtant factor of safety in the 
owner and private owner are commorn,} navigation of-ships. More than 6,000 ap- 
not antagonistic. |plicants are ‘so examined annually, of 
The shortest definition of egineering| whom between 3 and 4 per cent are 
I know is prospective insurance. The} found to have defective color vision and, 
mining engineer’s task in a national) hence, incapable of distinguishing the 
sense is to provide for both present and; common signals used at sea. An exami- 
future—to promote prosperity for today nation is also made of these applicants 
and to insure prosperity for tomorrow.| for proficiency in the principles of first 
No one has a ear part = play than} gid to the sick and injured. 
he in the program of practica conserva- |} : : 1 made by 
tion in which Government and bustnten| «Thee een Banden the oleeal 


must cooperate. tests (6,000 per year) at any marine hos- 


General Pershing ee tate (000 waaay ar 48 valle? 
To Receive Honors 


stations, selected by the Steamboat Serv- 
ice, where instruction in first aid is also 
| given to classes preliminary to the ex-| 
j amination. 

Able-bodied seamen.—The seamen’s 
act of 1915 requires that 65 per cent of | 
| all seamen manning an American vessel 
must approach a satisfactory health | 
standard and be physically competent to 


Conferred by 


Foreign Governments to 


An outline of the program for work- 
men’s compensation legislation recom- 
mended to the Legislature of the State 
of New York by the so-called Compensa- 
tion Conference of that State is pub- 
lished in the Monthly Labor Review of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The full text of the Bureau’s state- 
ment, dealing with the legislative pro- 
gram and other activities of the New 
York State Industrial Survey Commis- 
sion, as contained in the Commission’s 
second report, follows: 

The New York Legislature, at its ses- 
sion in 1926, provided, by resolution, for 
the appointment of a committee known 
as the “Industrial Survey Commission.” 
It consisted of three members of the 
Senate, five members of the Assembly, 
one person to represent workers, one per- 
son to represent employers, and one 
representative of the general public. 
There were also five ex-officio mem- 
bers, officers of the legislature. A 
former industrial commissioner was se- 
lected as the executive secretary. The 
purpose in providing for the committee 
was as follows: . 

“To investigate as speedily as possible 
the existing conditions under which the 
manufacturing and mercantile business 
of the State is carried on, including in 
such investigation. all economic factors 
that enter into the subject, all matters 
affecting the health, safety, and welfare 
of the working people and their hours 
and conditions of labor, the character of 
employment and its extent or limitation, 
the competition of other States and for- 
eign countries and its effect on condi- 
tions in this State and the effect of the 
result of these factors upon manufactur- 
ing and mercantile business in relation 
to the best interests of the public, to the 
end, among other things, that such 
remedial legislation, to the extent neces- 
sary, may be enacted as will advance the 
prosperity, health, and safety of work- 
ing people, the prosperity and safety of 
the industry and the prosperity of the 
people of the State of New York as a 
whole.” 

The report of the commission was sub- 
mitted on February 15, 1927 (see Labor 
Review, May, 1927, pp. 49-52), after 
which the Commission was re-created and 
continued by a resolution passed by the 
1927 session of the Legislature, which 
resolution directed that the Commission 
report not later than February 15, 1928. 
This time was extended by the 1928 Leg- 
islature to March 12, 1928. 

The second report of the: commission 
stated that as a result of its recom- 
mendations to the 1927 session of the 
legislature and the bills introduced by its 
direction several acts were passed and 
received executive approval and are now 
the law of the State. These laws include 
the act providing for a 48-hour working 
week for women, the act saving from 
unconstitutionality the law on the pre-| 


:ter, which is essentially a motion-pic- 


* 
the occupational-disease provisions re- 
lating to certain poisons include the 
words “or direct contact with” in each 
of the described processes; that the 
method of ascertaining the average 
earnings of seasonal workers be changed; 
that proportionate loss of an arm or leg 
should be considered in making an 
award; that the time within which an 
appeal be filed be changed; that when- 
ever a hearing on a claim for compén- 
sation is begun before a referee all sub- 
sequent hearings thereon shall continue 
before the same referee; that the in- 
dustrial board be permitted to modify 
an award on account of changing condi- 
tions or because of an incorrect rate, such 
modification to be effective as to date of 
accident; that the statute of limitations 
be made more liberal in certain cases; 
that an extension of the time limit be 
allowed in occupational-disease cases; 
that the provisions regarding notice of 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 7.) 
Survey ls Completed 
| Of Chesapeake Tides 


More Than Year Required} 
For Study of Bay and Its 
Tributaries. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| Bay operations. They began in the sum- 
| mer of 1927 under Lieut. Hoskinson. That 
summer work was completed from the 
extreme north tributaries of the Bay 
down to the mouth of the Potomac River. 
The party this year began at Washing- 
ton, worked down the Potomac as far 
as the Bay and then to Hampton Roads. 
And along the rivers from the 
mouth of the Potomac down, includ- 
ing the Potomac, Rapphannock, James 
and the York, and including Hampton 
Roads and Norfolk harbor. Preliminary 
to this Chesapeake Bay work our survey 
parties went into the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Canal, which connects the 
Chesapeake and the Delaware bays.| 
There they got current and tidal ob- 
servations to tie in with the Chesapeake 
data. The canal originally had docks 
and was privately owned. Today it is 
a sea-level canal, Government-owned and 
operated, with passenger steamers op- 
erating between the two bays. 

“We have used in our tidal and cur- 
rent surveys a foreign-made current me- 


ture camera, recording automatically be- 
neath the surface of the water the direc- 
tion and velocity of the current every 
half hour. This meter is in process of 





Method to Be Taught 
In Army Laundries 
For Dyeing Uniforms 


Instructions Planned by De- 
partment of War to Elimi- 
nate Varied Shades of 
Military Clothing. 


Instructions for the proper dyeing of 
Army uniforms are being given by the 
Department of War to the 35 Army 
laundries in continental United States, 
An announcement by the Department of 
War, September 12, follows in full text: 

To in sure a satisfactory process of 
dyeing cotton uniforms in the Govern- 
ment laundries in this country, the War 
Department is taking steps to explain 
and instruct laundry superintendents in 
th’: operation. To that end, Mr. Dan- 
iels, superintendent of the Fort Myer 
laundry, has been authorized to inspect 
the quartermaster laundries in the Third 
and Fourth Corps Areas and give instruc- 
tion at each in the process now in use at 
Fort Myers of keeping cotton uniforms 
dyed in a uniform color. 

Mr. Daniels, in addition to his duties 
as laundry superintendent, is used by the 
Quartemaster General’s Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., as a laundry technician and 
is largely responsible for the successful 
method of dyeing used at Fort Myer, Vir- 
ginia. 

In connection with this desire of the 
War Department to eliminate varying 
shades of uniforms resulting from dye- 
ing, Captain Charles E. Ehle, Quarter- 
master Corps, now at the New York Gen- 
eral Depot, has been directed to proceed 
to Washington and to receive instructions 
in this dyeing process from the Office of 
The Quartermaster General and then to 
inspect quartermaster laundries in the 
Eighth Corps Area. Further visits of 
inspection by Captain Ehle and Mr. Dan- 
iels in other Corps Areas will be deferred 
until next summer and will be dependent 
upon the results accomplished upon the 
present trip. 

’ Under existing instructions local au- 
thorities will determine the particular 
dye to: be used and the extent to which 
the uniform will be dyed. It is not be- 
lieved necessary at this time to extend 
the trip of these Army technicians to 
those stations outside the continental 
limits of the United ‘States, inasmuch as 
native khaki cloth is used at these sta- 
tions and its redyeing is not a problem. 

There are 35 Government laundries 
in this country, two in the Hawaiian De- 
partment, two in the Philippine Depart- 
ment and one in Porto Rico. 








of a Congregational unit federated with 
a Methodist Episcopal unit; 40 churches 


| represented the federation of a Congre- 


gational with a Northern Baptist unit; 
27, the federation of a Methodist Episco- 
pal with a Presbyterian unit; 22, the 
federation of a Congregational with a 
Presbyterian unit; and 17, the federa- 


vailing rate of. wage on public works, the , being developed, but it is not being used 

act increasing the maximum total pay-| extensively at present. When it is per- 

ments under the workmen’s compensa-| fected it will take the place of one ob- 

tion law, and other acts in connection| serving unit; that is, it will replace a 

with the workmen’s compensation law. | boat and a party of seven men in this 
The report of the commission submitted} work.” 

on March 9, 1928, contained discussions | 


tion of a Methodist Episcopal with a 
Northern Baptist unit. Many of the re- 
maining churches represented the fed- 
eration of a unit of one of these de- 
nominations with two or more other de- 
nominational units. Other denominations 
frequently involved in the make-up of 


Be Presented on Birthday. perform certain emergency duties. Of 
40,000 such seamen examined annually, 


Reply by Polish Delegate. | which I mean use without eee 

i ue of | Serves to be a religion to preach so muc ———— _. ; : Y 7 

osinas ee ao, —o pony oe Bhan ‘as a religion to practice. {| On Gen. John J. Pershing’s sixty- | Saaae aaek anes bn ae die | 

was communicated for his observations,} Practical conservation in a special | eighth birthday, September 18, four te | eens of the tet vane Metane - 
replied on July 27 as follows: {sense belongs to the mining and metal- eign decorations and orders previously ’ ’ 


2 : é ; a : other physical defects. 
“I have the honor to acknowledge a. aaa ae ae conferred upon him will be delivered to 


receipt of your letter,of July 26, for- 
warding to me a copy of the Lithuanian 
Government’s note dated the 23d _ in- 
stant, with regard to press reports cou- 
cerning military maneuvers to take place 
during August near to the Polish-Lithu- 
anian frontier. My government instructs 
me to give you the following informa- 
tion: 

“Military exercises are held in Poland 
every year after the harvest, in different 
parts of the country. This year these 
exercises will take place in Little Poland, 
Volhynia, in the neighborhood of War- 
saw, etc. The annual exercises in the 
Voivodie of Vilna will be held, not in 
August, but in September, and they will 
take place in the neighborhood of Osz- 
miana and Iwie; that is to say, at a far 
greater distance from the Lithuanian 
frontier than last year (Swieciany- 
Podbrodzie). These facts clearly prove 
that the insinuations of the Lithuanian 
Government are devoid of all foundation. 

Rejects Protests. 
“The Polish Government categorically 


rejects any protests from other countries | 


against its right to organize military ex- 
ercises within its territory. : 

“My Government would point out that 
the constant endeavors of Lithuania to 
impute to Poland bellicose intentions, 
solely on the strength of unconfirmed 
press reports, constitutes a grave abuse 
which cannot be tolerated by the League 
of Nations. Such tactics are all the more 
to be condemned since Lithuania has 
recently rejected the Polish proposals to 
conclude a pact of nonaggression and, 
contrary to the Council resolution of De- 
cember 10, 1927, she has for more than 
six months been placing innumerable 
obstacles in the way of a successful is- 
sue of the Polish-Lithuanian negotia- 
tions, the purpose of which was to ar- 
rive at that ‘good understanding, upon 
which peace depends.’ 

“The Polish Government, having given 
the most solemn assurance of its desire 
to maintain peaceful relations with 
Lithuania, and having shown every wish 
to reach an agreement in the course of 
direct negotiations, protests most 
strongly against the methods employed 
by the Lithuanian Government, which, 
on the eve of the League of Nations As- 
sembly, is seeking to create an atmos- 
phere of insecurity and to evade its re- 
sponsibility to world opinion for the 
failure of the negotiations with Poland, 
which responsibility, however, the Lithu- 
anian Government will be unable to re- 
fuse.” 


Military Order Approves 
Standardization of Industry 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Practice of the Department of Com- 
merce, will enter upon its eighth year 
of existence in November of this year, 
and during its seven years of existence, 
has assisted American industry and the 
buying public to materially reduce the 
existence of avoidable waste in industry, 
thus giving to the consumers better 
values for their money, prompt deliveries 
of product, quick replacement service, 
lower production and maintenance costs, 
in addition to a greater measure of pro- 
tection through improvement of the 
standards of quality. 

“Be it resolved, That the fortieth an- 
nual convention of the Army and Navy 
Union, duly assembled in Washington, 
D. C., September 4-7, inclusive, ga on 
record as endorsing this movement of 
the Department of Commerce for the 
elimination of waste and urge its mem- 
bership to assist in the program by buy- 
ing the standard product, thus increasing 
the purchasing power of their dollar.” 


\ 


bility 


tion. Dwindling supplies call upon the} 


| mining geologist to tind other deposits,|}the Department of War. The decorations! enfovcement of 


the mining engineer to make them avail- 
{able, the metallurgist to devise improved 
imethods for higher recovery of values 
and for profitable handling of leaner | 
ores—theirs is the joint duty to keep up 
the flow of raw materials to industry. 

| But efficiency in use as well as in| 
;production is an aim that appeals to en- | 
| gineers who have the vision of future | 
jneeds. Saving’ coal and oil at our powez | 
| plants serves both yresent and future 
generations—it means a lowered cost for 
today and an added supply for tomor- | 
row. So, too, thrift in the use and rec- 
| lamation of metals is becoming a coun-| 
| try-wide habit. 

| Fortunately, we are accumulating a} 
working capital of the metals, which can | 
give service to mankind again and again. 
| The several reincarnations of copper 
‘mined and smelted 50 years ago and 
since then devoted successively to the 
jarts of peace and war would make a 
theme worthy of a poet. Even the most 
| prosaic man must be aroused to enthu- 
|siastic admiration when he sees the ex- 
|tent to which thrift in the use and reuse 
of metal is practiced in a great plant 
ijlike that of the Western Electric at 
;Chicago. No shred of copper-wire or 
particle of oxide is too small to be sal- 
|vaged that it may again help to trans- 
‘mit the human voice across the con- 
| tinent. 


| Improved Methods 
| Are Conserving Supply 


{ 





him, it was announced September 12 by 


had previously been kept in the files of 
the Department of State. Congress re- 
cently authorized their distribution. 
The statement follows in full text: 
The Secretary of War will present to 
John J. Pershing, General of the Armies, 


retired, certain decorations and awards 


conferred upon the latter since the World| 
War and held in the custody of the 
State Department untit recently author- 
ized for distribution by an Act of Con- 
gress, Thursday morning, September j 
13, at 11 o’clock 1: the office of the Sec-} 
retary of War. Thursday will also be} 
General Pershing’s sixty-eighth birth- 
day anniversary. 

The decorations and awards to be 
given to the Commander of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces by the Sec- 
retary of War will be: 

Decoration and diploma, the Order of 
the White Lion, Class I, conferred by 
the President of the Czechoslovakian 
Government, September 14, 1926. 

Peruvian medal commemorative of the 
first centenary of the Battle of Aya- 
chucho. Conferred by the President of 
Peru, December 2, 1925. 

Decoration and diploma, Knight Com- 
mander’s Cross of the Order of “Virtui 
Militari.” Conferred by the President 
of Poland, April 29, 1925. 

Venezuelan decoration “Bust of the 
Liberator,” two lapel buttons, and album 
of photographs. Conferred by the Presi- 
dent of Venezuela, July 2, 1925. 


| The present trend toward greater effi- Prior to recent authorization Army 
ciency in the winning of the mineral! officers were prohibited from accepting 
|commodities wihch form the stuff that|any decoration from a foreign country 
| civilization feeds on is exhibited in many|by Article I, Section 9, Clause 8, of the 
‘and varied aspects; mechanization in Constitution of the United States, which 
coal mining, utilization of gas in oil re-| Specifies that “no person holding any of- 
covery, cheaper methods in mining large | fice of profit or trust under the United 


bodies of low grade ore, new processes 
in mill and smelter. All these improve- 
ments furnish concrete evidence of tech- 
nical advance for the benefit of man. 

Visit the Northern Pacific’s coal mine 
at Colstrip, where a huge electric shovel 
increases the miners’ productive power 
nearly 20-fold; watch the ever improved 
nining operation at Bingham Canyon, 
where you will see the economic miracle 
of labor costs going down while wages 
go up; observe the new records being 
made in increased recovery at the huge 
Anaconda smelter; or compare present 
practice in several of the oil fields with 
past practice everywhere. All along the 
line, whether the resulting commodity is 
steel or gasoline, locomotive fuel or cop- 
per rods, better engineering practice is 
rendering a double service to civiliza- 
tion by lowering costs and conserving 
supply, 

In all this advance I see also the ten- 


States shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept any emolument, office, 
or title of any kind whatever from any 
king, prince or foreign state.” 


Accordingly, General Pershing’s deco- 
rations have been retained in the cus- 
tody of the State Department until Act 
of Congress approved May 26, 1928. 


Method of Placing 
Employes Is Changed 


Examiners Will Hear Appeals 
Of Federal Personnel. 


Oral hearings on appeals for the real- 
location of Government employes will be 
held in the future by examiners rather 
than by the Personnel Classification 


dency to place the mining industry on Board, the Board stated September 12. 
a more substantial and more permanent|This step has been taken by the Board 
basis. I observe better working con-|in an effort to expedite the time required 
ditions in the mine and smelter and bet-|for employes to secure action upon ap- 
ter living conditions in the mining com-|peals for reallocations. The examiners 


munity. Social progress is a logical ac- 
companiment of engineering advance. 

At its best, the mining and metal- 
lurgical industry is not a merchandising 
but a producing business—not selling 
but creating. And the competitive spirit 
that is back of these engineering ad- 
vances does not originate in the market 
place. 


The present urge for improved prac- 


tice, whether its fruitage is called effi-! 


ciency or economy, comes rather from 
professional pride and corporate encour- 
agement. The mergers and combinations 
of neighboring mines into a consolidated 
property furnish the incentive for com- 


will find the facts in the case and the 
Board, by means of stenographic records 
of the oral hearing and other materia! 
evidence introduced, will make the de- 
cision on the appeai, it was explained. 
The statement follows in full text: 

The Personnel Classification Board an- 
nounces that because of the press of 
other work and its desire to reduce to a 
minimum the time required for employes 
to secure action upon appeals for real- 
location of their positions, a change has 
been made in its procedure for the han- 
dling of appeal cases. 

The Board will continue the preseat 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 3.] 


Food Handlers Examined. 


Seamen food handiers—To aid in the 
f interstate quarantine | 
laws. which require the exclusion from| 
employment on comnion carriers of food| 
handlers who are disease carriers, the 
Public Health Service makes examina- 
tions of cooks, waiters, and other food 


;and recommendations partly summarized! 


below: ® 
Conditions Studied 
In Building Industry 


A considerable part of the commis- 
sion’s time during 1927 was given to 
conditions in the building industry. It 


Federated Churches 
Report Membership 


Census Shows 59,977 Persons 
In 361 Congregations. 


handlers aboard ship at the request of|said that “if conditions have been found! 


the master or owner. These ne 


tions may also be made by private 
physicians. 


medical certificate which is sometimes, 
but not always, required by the Civil 


| Service Commission when an applicant 


applies for civil service examination, is 
often furnished by a private physician 
selected and paid by the applicant. After 
being placed on the civil service list of 
eligibles and selected for a position, an 
applicant is required, before entering on 
his duties, to pass a physical examina- 
tion which is made by a medical officer 
of the Federal service. The Public 
Health Service performs approximately 
22,000 of these examinations each year, 
including those made in connection with 
the Administration of the Civil Service 
Retirement Act. 


The advantages of having a physical 
examination made by a Public Health 
Service officer before an employe goes 
on duty for the Government is obvious. 
A confidential record is made of condi- 
tions that might later cause disability 
and these records are useful not only in 
placement of the employe with due re- 
gard for his phyisical strength, but in 
settling claims for compensation that 
may subsequently be made to the 
Employes’ Compensation Commission. 


Communicable Diseases. 


Civil .service employes suspected of 
having communicable diseases.—A Gov- 
ernment employe suspected of having tu- 
berculosis or other communicable disease 
may, upon competent request, be exam- 
ined by a medical officer of the Public 
Health Service to determine whether he 
is a menace to fellow employes. Report 
is made of the conditions found, but a 
Federal employe is not excluded from 
employment by the Civil Service Com- 
mission except under circumstances 
where he constitutes a health hazard 
that cannot be overcome by rearrange- 
ment of duties. 


Applicants for military pensions.— 
Upon request of the Bureau of Pen- 
sions, applicants are examined by officers 
of the Public Health Service and reports 
are rendered. These examinations may 
also, at the discretion of the Bureau of 
Pensions, be performed by other physi- 
cians, . 


Longshoremen.—At the request of a 
field agent of the Employes’ Compensa- 
tion Commission, the Public Health Serv- 
ice makes physical examinations of long- 
shoremen to adjust medical controversies 
arising in the enforcement of the long- 
shoremen and harbor workers’ compensa- 
tion act of 1927. These examinations, 
as with all those required by the Em- 
ployes’ Compensation Commission for 
the determination of compensability, are 
usually very complete, frequently calling 
for X-ray and other laboratory reports 
and assistance from medical specialists, 

Officers’ Reserve Corps, United States 
Army, and Citizens’ Military Training 
Camps.—Examinations in this group are 
made at the request of the Army in ports 
and places where the military organiza- 
tion lacks facilities. 

Air pilots.—Upon request of the De- 
partment of Commerce, examinations of 
air pilots are made at certain desig- 
nated marine hospitals where the neces- 
sary special equipment is provided. 


more fair both to the individual worker! 
and to the employer, and more reason-| 
s able in their effect on the public, it has| bership of 59,977 persons, according to 

Civil service applicants for appoint-|been due partly to a lessened building|a statement made public by the Depart- 
ment and retirement.—The preliminary | @ctivity, partly to a greater number of| ment of Commerce September 12. 


available workers. It has perhaps been 
due in some part also to the activities of 
the commission during the year 1926.” 
The commission also said that it had at 
this time no concrete recommendations 
to make to the legislature; but that “the 
following propositions are fundamental: 
There exists an undoubted ‘right on the 
part of either an individual worker or 
an individual employer to join an asso- 
ciation of other workers or other em- 
ployers; and as a corollary there exists 
also an equal right to refrain from join- 
ing such an organization without pen- 
alty to him of any nature.” 

Following the commission’s report of 
1927 the legislature enacted a modified 
48-hour-a-week law for women workers 
in factories and mercantile establish- 
ments. The commission has since been 
asked by many wage earners to recom- 
mend a modification of the law. The 
commission, however, is of the opinion 
that the law “should be given a longer 
trial as to the ability of industrial man- 
agement to meet successfully its prob- 
lems and for women workers unfavor- 
ably affected by it to adjust their prob- 
lems to the new conditions created. It 
is not improbable that with the further 
experience under the law the present dis- 
satisfaction may entirely or almost en- 
tirely disappear before the legislature 
meets another year.” 

The commission considered the bill 
making it unlawful to issue a temporary 
injunction or restraining order in labor 
disputes without notice, and providing 
that no person shall be punished for con- 
tempt of court in violating such restrain- 
ing order without a trial by jury. Since 
there appeared to be a dearth of case 
information available and at hand from 
which to draw conclusions on which the 
commission might confidently stand, it 
pointed out that “essentially this is a 
matter for the consideration of the judi- 
ciary or codes committees of the legis- 
lature, and not for this commission,” and 
that it “would be extremely loath to 
sanction a measure that might be inter- 
preted as an attack upon the good faith 
and fairness of our judiciary.” 


Legislation Recommended 
On Variety of Subjects 


By far the largest part of the Com- 
mission’s report is given to the subject 
of workmen’s compensation. A commit- 
tee had been created known as the “Com- 
pensation Conference.” The conference 
was composed of represntatives of in- 
surance carriers, both stock and mutual, 
the State insurance fund, the State Fed- 
eration of Labor, organizations of em- 
ployers and self-insurers, the Medical 
Society of the State of New York, and 
the New York State Society of Indus- 
trial Medicine under the chairmanship of 
the execuiive secretary of the Commis- 
sion. The conference submitted to the 
Commission a program of legislation 
which had been adopted by the confer- 
ence after a joint meeting with the in- 
dustrial board, such program including 
much of the proposed legislation sug- 
gested by the industrial board. 

The Commission recommended legis 
lation on -the following subjects: Tha 


. 


Federated churches in the United 
States numbered 361 in 1926 with a mem- 


Ex- 
penditures in that year, as reported by 
354 churches, amounted to $1,272,435.! 
The statement follows in full text: 
According to the returns received, 
there were 361 federated churches in the 
| United States in 1926, with 59,977 mem- 
bers. A federated church is one made 
| up of two or more denominational organi- 
|zations or units, each maintaining a 
separate membership and perhaps some 
| other separate activities. The federated 
|church acts as one body, however, in the 
holding of religious services and usually 
in the maintenance of a Sunday school 
and in most or all social activities. 
There were 86 churches each made up 


The Anited 


Title Registered U. 





federated churches include Unitarians, 
Universalists, Disciples of Christ, and 
the Christian Church. 

Federated churches were not shown 
separately in 1916, but were, for the most 
part, included in the group designated as 
independent churches. 

The total expenditures, as reported by 
354 churches, amounted to $1,272,455, in- 
cluding $1,082,730 for current expenses 
and improvements, and $189,725 for 
benevolences, missions, ete. The value 
of church edifices (including furniture 
and equipment), as reported by 343 
churches, was $6,159,725. 

Of the 361 churches reporting, 60 were 
located in urban territory (incorporated 
places of 2,500 inhabitants or more) and 
301 were in rural areas. Of the total 
membership, 16,836 were in the urban 
churches and 43,641 in the rural churches; 
and of the total expenditures 58 urban 
churches reported $429,323 and 296 rural 
churches, $843,132. The value of church 
property reported by 56 urban churches 
was $2,526,800 and that reported by 287 
rural churches was $3,632,925. 

Sunday schools were reported by 346 
of the Federated Churches, with 5,352 


officers and teachers and 46,820 scholars, 
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PusLisHED Without COMMENT 


Means of Computing 


Strength of Wooden 


Columns Is Devised 


Formula Is Accurate and 
Mathematically Simple, 
Says Laboratory for 
Forest Products. 


Investigations by the Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture, have resulted 
in the preparation of a formula for the 
computation of the strength of wooden 
columns, the Department stated Sep- 
tember 12. The full text of the state- 


ment follows: 

A new and simple formula for com- 
puting accurately the strength of wooden 
columns commonly used in buildings, 
bridges, and other structures has been 
worked out by the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory of the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

In order that the type of column to 
which the formula applies may be under- 
stood, it should be stated that for build- 
ing purposes three types of columns are 
recognized—long columns, which depend 
for their strength on stiffness; short 
columns which depend for their strength 
on crushing strength in direction of 
length; and intermediate columns which 
depend on a combination of stiffness and 
crushing strength. The new formula 
applies to intermediate columns, those 
used most frequently in structural work. 

The application of the formula to 
structural timbers was demonstrated in 
a test of southern yellow pine and 
Douglas fir timbers provided by the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. The formula does not require any 
further knowledge of mathematics than 
is necessary to solve the straight line 
formula now used by most engineers. 
What is of even greater interest, also, 
is that the Forest Products Laboratory 
formula is so accurate that it will enable 
the selection of columns which will 
maintain the correct load rather than 
columns whose strength is in excess of 
the loads for which they are intended. 
This very fact should bring about a 
greater confidence in wood as a safe 
building material. 

So little faith have engineers and archi- 
tects reposed in the accuracy of formulas 
representing the strength of structural 
timbers, in the past, that they have been 
led to use unnecessarily high factors of 
safety in column design. It is natural 
to suppose that this may have resulted in 


an appreciably greater use of materials| negligible quantity tc 50 per cent, but/of use of the equipment, the lack of 


other than wood for building purposes. 
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Gas Masks Recdmmended to Lessen 
Dangers to Health in Spray Painting 


Investigation Declared to Show Good Ventilation and 
Limiting of Poison in Paints Should Be Required. 


Studies of the hazards of poisoning 
in spray painting are outlined by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department 
of Commerce, in a statement just made 
public. The studies included the spray- 
ing of automobile bodies where the pres- 
sure of the sprays is high and the ex- 
posure long, as well as work in types 
of industries where furniture and small 
metal parts of machines are finished. 
The full text of the statement of the Bu- 
reau follows: 

The Journal of- Industrial Hygiene, 
June, 1928, contains an article by Dr. 
Henry F. Smyth (pp. 163-214) which 
brings together the results of the sur- 
veys of the hazards of spray coating 
made by Doctor Smyth and his assist- 
ants for the Pennsylvania Department 
of Labor and Industry and the National 
Safety Council. The findings of both 
surveys are considered from the stand- 
point of the hazards presented by the 
different types of materials used; that 
is, lacquers and similar materials con- 
taining highly volatile and _ possibly 


taining lead, turpentine, and mineral 
spirits; and vitreous enamels which con- 
tain more or less lead or toxic pigments 


matter. © 

The field surveys included study of 
plant conditions and of the types of spray 
booths, air velocity measurements, and 
collection of air samples for chemical 
determinations, and the medical studies 
covered the medical and working his- 
tories of sprayers, physical examina- 
tions, blood-pressure readings, and urine 
and blood tests. 


Two Types of Work 


Are Investigated 


The types of industries in which the 
spraying was carried on differed in the 
two surveys. In Pennsylvania the ma- 
jority of the objects sprayed were small 
articles such as furniture and sma 
metal parts or machines, while in De- 
troit and Toledo, the cities covered in 
the second survey, much of the spraying 
was on larger objects such as automo- 
bile bodies, and as a result the air pres- 
sure on the spray gun was in general 
considerably higher. The time exposure 
|was also greater in the latter group o 
| plants as the work was of a more nearly 
continuous nature, 

The benzol content of the lacquers 
jused in Pennsylvania varied from a 





lin the lacquers used in the automotive 


toxic solvents; paints and enamels con- ; 


and often a large proportion of silicious | 


With the increasing cost of building ma-|industry high benzol contents were rare, 


terials should be examined and have X 
rays of their chests made at least every 
two years, 

No one should be employed on interior 
spray painting with paints containing 
lead or benzol if the physical examina- 
tion shows that there is any condition 
present which would be aggravated by 
exposure to lead or benzol or if there 
is evidence of absorption of either of 
these poisons as shown by the presence 
/of more than 20 stippled cells per 100,- 
000 red blood cells; a certain degree of 
anemia shown by hemoglobin under 70 
per cent or a reduction in the number 
of red cells below 4,000,000 per cubic 
milimeter for men and 3,800,000 for 
women; or a reduction in the number of 
white blood cells below 5,600 per cubic 
milimeter. No person should be’ em-| 
ployed in spraying vitreous enamel or 
other silicious material if the presence 
of fibrosis of the lungs or active tuber- 
|culosis is revealed by the X-ray exami- 
nation of the chest. The occupation! 
| should be changed if upon reexamination | 
there is any evidence of developing fibro- 
sis or of progressive lead absorption as | 
indicated by an increase in stippled red 
blood cells. 

Certain Hazards Reduced 

| By Use of Spray Gun 

From his observations in these two 
| studies, Doctor Smyth has reached cer- 
|tain conclusions regarding the measures 
| to be taken which will render this method 
of painting reasenably free from danger. 
The spray gun as an industrial tool, he 
believes, has come to stay, and any at- 
jtempt to forbid its use would simply ar- 
rest the wheels of progress. But while 
the process has introduced new health 
hazards and exaggerated some of the old 
ones in the painting industry, on the 
other hand, when the spray gun is prop- 
| erly used it is said to have lessened the 
; hazards of certain processes, and Doctor 
; Smyth believes that most of the ma- 
|terials in common use can be sprayed 
jwith a reasonable degree of safety if 
| proper precautions are taken. 

| It was his purpose in writing the ar- 
ticle under review to indicate the faults 
he observed in the spray-painting in- 
;stallations in the different plants he 
|visited, and to show that in most cases 
jthey could be remedied with comparative 
ease and at small expense. From the 
standpoint of health alone the principal 
{faults in the commercial spray installa- 
[tions in use were found to be in the lo- 
j;cation of the spray booth or the method 








cleanliness, poor design, and inadequate 
air supply. In general the user and not 


terial, however, has come a demand for 
better formulas for safe working stresses 
which would permit a more economical 
use of structural timbers. The new 
formula is the answer to that demand. 

An interesting discovery made in con- 
nection with the formula test was that 
of the influence of knots on the strength 
of long columns. It has been quite gen- 
erally recognized for many years. that 
knots have little influence on the stiff- 
ness of timbers. Since the long column 
is dependent upon stiffness for its 
strength it follows that knots have little 
effect on strength of long columns. This 
was borne out by the tests of the formula. 


Producers Reduce 
Varieties of Fencing 


Types of Woven Wire Product 
Restricted to 69. 


Simplification in the manufacture of 
woven wire fencing, reducing the varie- 
ties from 552 to 69, is now effective, the 
Department of Commerce stated Septem- 
ber 12. The simplified practice recom- 
mendation has been agreed to by 80 per 
cent of the manufacturers by volume. 


The statement follows in full text: 

A sufficient number of signed accept- 
ances to the recently revised simplified 
practice recommendation for woven wire 
fencing, representing at least 80 per 
‘cent of the manufacturers by volume of 
annual production, and a_ substantial 
‘number of the recognized distributers 
| and users of the commodity, having been 
received by the Division of Simplified 
Practice, Bureau of Standards, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the project is in ef- 
fect as of July 1, 1928. 

The original simplification for this 
commodity, Simplified Practice Recom- 
mendation No, 9, was approved in Sep- 
tember, 1923. Through the adoption of 
the simplification, the industry eliminated 
the existing varieties of woven wire 
fence from 552 to 69, and reduced the 
2,072 existing sized packages to 138, cor- 
responding to respective eliminations of 
87.5 and 93.4 per cent. 

At the last meeting of the standing 
committee for this project, it was stated 
that the average degree of adherence 
accorded the recommendation by its ac- 
ceptors was estimated to be 89 per cent. 


Spotted Fever Deaths 
Checked by Vaccine 


Discovery of Ptiblic Health 
Service Said to Be Effective. 


The vaccine for Rocky Mountai 
spotted fever, discovered those years _ 
at the United States Public Health 
Service Laboratory at Hamilton, Mont. 
is believed to have proven an efficient 
protection against the di.ease, it was 
stated orally by Dr. R. C. Williams of 
the Public: Health Service, September 12, 

Surgeon General H, S. Cummings, of 
the Public Health Service, who has just 
returned from an insjection trip to the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast States, 
visited the laboratory at Hamilton in 
connection with the studies being con- 
ducted with the disease, Dr. Williams said. 
It was discovered, he said, that out of 
1,500 cases vaccinated during the past 
year only one died of the fever, while 
ordinarily the mortality rate is 90 per 
cent. The State of Montana, he said, 
appropriated $20,000 for construction of 
the laboratory used by the Pubiic Healt 
Service. 

While in the West, General Cumming 
attended the joint meeting of the State 
health officers and the State medical so- 
cieties of the Rocky Mountain States, in 
Yellowstone Park, Dr. Williams said. He 
also inspected the quarantine stations in 
Seattle and San Francisco and made a 
study of the maritime qyarantine pro- 
cedure now in effect, 


although tests for the amount of benzol|the designer or manufacturer of the 
jin the air in the latter industry showed | equipment was said to be to blame for 
\that there was much greater air con-|the failure to secure satisfactory pro- 
tamination as a result of the methods of tection for the worker. 

using the lacquers. The* danger limit| ° The first point to be considered in the 
for benzol concentration in the air has/spray painting installation is the loca- 
| been fixed at 100 parts per million for|tion of the spraying equipment. It is 
continuous exposure. The results of} essential that all indoor spraying should 
both the studies indicate that benzol canbe done in a properly constructed booth, 
not be sprayed even in low percentages | and the difference in size of the articles 
| without accumulating in the air beyond | sprayed necessitates the use of different 
|this point and creating a hazard to the!types of booths. The best type is auto- 
health of the sprayer unless he is pro-! matic with a small opening for the place- 
tected, The exhaust systems in use in}ment and removal of objects, which are 
|the plants: were~ generally ineffective carried by track or wheel to the au- 
|either because they were badly designed, | tomatically controlled spray gun, which 
not kept clean, not properly adjusted, | should be placed as far as possible from 
or not supplied with enough: air. It the feed opening. In one installation seen 
was decided as a result of the tests that'the articles being sprayed traveled past 
| ventilation should have a minimum air |the operator in front of a glass window, 
|movement past the sprayer toward the the operator reaching through a hole 
spray gun of from 150 to 200 feet per|in a curtain under the window to grasp 
minute according to the type of spray~.| the gun. Such an installation as this 
‘ing being done in order to reduce the! eould be used only with a light spray as 
| benzol concentration to a safe lim&: But}, heavy one would cloud the window. 
even this is not considered to give com- The three-sided booth which is large 








Education of Adults 
In Brazil By Plan 


Of Subsidies Urged 


Educator Advocates Method 
After Making Inspection 
Tour to United 
States. 


Development of adult education in 
Brazil, through a system of Federal sub- 
sidies, distributed judiciously to the 
different States, is advocate’. by Mr. 
-Anisio Sponola Teixeira, Director Gen- 
eral of Instruction in Brazil, in a re- 
port entitled “Aspect of American Edu- 
cation,” published in Brazil shortly after 
Mr. Teixera’s recent tour of the United 
States. 

A section of the report, entitled “The 


| Federal Organ of Education in America,” 


has been translated by Miss F. M. 
Fernald, of the Foreign Division, Bu- 
reau of Education, Department of In- 
terior. Her summary of part of the re- 
port follows in full text: ; 

The problem-of adult education is one 
that touches Brazil very closely. 
America, from 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 of 
American adults are availing themselves 
of elementary education and in 1924 
almost 1,000,000 pupils were enrolled in 
the public night schools. No_invest- 
ment of public money, says Mr. Tiexeria, 
has such surprising resuits as that spent 
in the education of adults, according to 
statistics studied in America. The tax 
resources in many cities and towns have 
been doubled in two or three years in the 
United States after the education of 
illiterate adults, he points out. ‘The ed- 
ucation of a child represents an invest- 
ment for a long time without return, he 
declares, while the education of adults 
produces immediately. 

“Would it not be well,” he asks, “for 
our public men to give this subject con- 
sideration?” 

A more or less general opinion obtains 
in Brazil, he declares, that this genera- 
tion of illiterates, which is dangerously 


large, is virtually lost, and it is consid- 


ered sufficient to care for the generation 
of children. 

The heart of Brazil’s educational prob- 
lem is the question of money, he says. 
“If the most immediately lucrative 


method of investing tke little money} 


that we have is in the education of 
adults, why do we not put more em- 
phasis on this problem?” he asks. 
“The idea of the intervention of the 
Federal power in the service of primary 
education is one of the obsessions of 
many of our patriots who consider that 


| this step, just by itself, will bring about 


the realization of the miracle of educat- 
ing Brazil. 

“The only possible intervention of the 
Federal Government in the solution of 
the educational problem is to give money 
to the States. Elementary education, 
on the other hand, should be a State and 
local service.” 

“Should the Federal Government take 
under its charge a vigorous expansion 
of education of adults, with the adver- 
tising procedure and the efficient methods 
that America can show us, it would be 
able to represent for Brazil something 
very like & miracle in its immediate de- 
velopment and immediate progress,” he 
concluded. 


Disposition of Mail 
For Hotels Outlined 


Undelivered Letters to Be Re- 
turned to Sender If Possible. 


In| 


( 


Short Line Railroads Request Revision 


Of Rate Charged for Use of Freight Cars 


With I. C. C. 


} ‘ 
| 


Per Diem Basis Excessive for Small Hauls, Brief Filed 


Contends. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ing charge, while the road with the long 
line haul will get a far larger earning. 
Nobody disputes that such is the fact 
with regard to switching traffic, and Per 
Diem Rule 5 so recognizes it because 
it is the means by which the line haul 
road reimburses the switching road for 
the amount the switching road has paid 
to the car owner. 

“As between a short line rendering the 
terminal service at small revenue and 
the carrier with a long line haul which 
gets the bulk of the revenue the situa- 
tion is precisely the same in principle. 

“The Per Diem System is complicated 
by the fact that car owners are also ca 
users, and that car users are not always 
car owners, and that the proportion of 
| car ownership to car usage varies widely 
| and is different on every carrier, but we 
want to emphasize that the essential 
{and paramount question now before the 
|Commission for consideration is that of 
the fair and reasonable apportionment 
between the users of cars of the cost of 
;car ownership whether or not any or all 
of those car users are also car owners. 


| Proportion to Be Borne 
Is Question Involved 


“We freely grant that as a general 
rule the short line as a car user should 


tion, insurance, taxes and other car 
ownership costs that it would have to pay 
if it owned its just share of the cars 
used in interline traffic. We ask no con- 
cession or favor at the expense of the 
car owners in their capacity as owners 
of the cars. The question is what pro- 
portion should be borne by one car user 





as compared with another car user where | 


both participate in the joint traffic. 

“We, therefore, take our stand on the 
broad proposition that the true question 
for determination is to fairly approxi- 
mate the proportion which should justly 
be contributed by the respective short 
jand long lines as car users of the cars 
used in that interline traffic in which 
the short lines participate. The cost of 
car hire on interline traffic to be borne 
by short lines as car users should, gen- 
| erally speaking, be its justly proportion- 
ate part of the equivalent of the cost of 
car ownershift and to find what propor- 
tion is just is the main issue in this 
case.” ‘ 

The belief advocated by The Ameri- 





| cludes: 
“First: That the distinction in the Per 
Diem System as between (1) settlements 


pay the equivalent of interest, deprecia-! 


ean Short Line Railroad Association in- | 


mission prescribes the rules. We insist 


upon the same result whoever prescribes 


the rules. 


“Third: That the discrimination’ in the | 


rules as between subscribers and non- 
subscriber car users merely because a 
line is a non-subscriber with respect to 
the Switching Reclaim, be abolished. If 
the Per Diem and car Service Rules be 
hereafter prescribed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the arbitrary 
distinction between subscribers and non- 
subscriber car users will be automatically 
wiped out. We do not insist, however, 
that the Commission do this if the same 
result can be brought about by the 
carriers themselves. 


“Fourth: That the short lines be given | 
; representation on the committees which | 


; make the Per Diem and Car Service 
Rules and their interpretations. 

“Fifth: That the Per Diem Rv.es pro- 
vide that there may be special reclaim 
by short lines analogous to the existing 

Rule 5 for Switching Reclaim, and that, 
within appropriate limits, the 
{amount of such special reclaim be left 
| to local adjustment by the car users di- 
| rectly interested; and that in the event 
of an inability to agree on the proper 
measure of such special reclaim, if any, 
in any instance, the disagreement be re- 
ferred to arbitration, with or without the 
participation and good offices of a repre- 
sentative of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“Sixth: That where the cost and bur- 
den to the little short line, especially the 
| stub-end feeders with only one connec- 
| tion, for accounting direct to several hun- 

dred car owners all over the United 


| proportionate to its light traffic, settle- 
ments may be made between the short 
line and its immediate connection acting 
fcr scattered car owners.” 


| Rules Held to Represent 

| Best Opinion of Railway Men 
Stating its position, American 

| Railway Association said that the present 

|code of per diem rules represents the 


te 


| best judgment of the best qualified rail- | 


; road transportation men in the country 
| and should be approved for universal ap- 
| plication between all common carrier 
| railroads in the United States. 

“The rules grew out of necessity; have 
been, since 1902, in a constant state of 
| improvement, and have reached their 


present form as the result of 26 years of 


| practical operation and experience,” the | 


| brief says. “While not now perfect, they 
; Still provide the best known method of 
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proper | 


States and in Canada and Mexico is dis- | 


with car owners and (2) settlement be-j car-hire settlement between common car- 
| tween car users be discerned and de- | riers, 
clared as between (1) car hire as ajrules are not attacked as a whole. On 
| matter of settlements with car owners | the contrary, every interest has conceded 
as car owners, and (2) car hire as aj their propriety as between subscribers. 
matter of apportioning the cost of car| And the only rules attacked by nonsub- 
hire or car ownership between car users j scribers are those which require the non- 
; aS car users. } | subscriber to live un to the obligations 
“Second: That the present discrimina- | imposed upon subscribers, not only by the 
tion against non-subscriber car owners | rules but the law.” 
in respect to the method and amount of| “Only those rules which require non- 
compensation from car users be abol-| subscribers to assume the obligation of 
ished. Whatever the basis of proper | furnishing their share of equipment, 
| compensation to the car owner, the non-| through purchase or rental, have been 
subscriber car owner is enttiled to it| criticized. In the final analysis, the only 
just as fully as the subscriber car owner. | motive of the criticism has been a desire 
| This distinction will vanish if the Com-|to escape paying car hire, while con- 
| 


} 





It should be observed that the | 


plete protection, and the report states 
that air masks or helmets offer the only 
complete protection where the exposure 
is high or continuous. It is further 
stated that protection against the benzvi 
hazard will be best secured by discon- 
tinuing the use of paints which contain 
more than the minimum amounts of ben- 
zol that may be present in the best com- 
mercial toluol and in the denatured ai- 


jenough to completely cover the article 
ibeing coated is considered the best type 
ifor nonautomatic spraying. The exhaust 
; ventilation should be from the rear or 
jfrom slit exhausts on the sides and tops. 
|The face area of the booth should be 
|from four to eight times the area of the 
{object being sprayed, and wide booths 
| should have multiple fan installations or 
2 large exhaust fan. The booth should 


cohol—not over 0.5 per cent in all. be cleaned periodically, and walls and 
In the spray painting which involved ceiling should be greased or papered or 
the hazard of lead poisoning the mate-|both. Open windows near the face of a 
rials used included paints and enamels,|booth often materially disturb the air 
automobile undercoats, and_ vitreous;currents, or they may even reverse the 
enamels sprayed on metal castings. The! air flow and actually increase the work- 
combined studies showed that there is|er’s exposure. Fans shoull be located at 
always a possible hazard when materials ‘she rear or sides of the booth and prefer- 
containing appreciable amounts of lead| ably low as most of the harmful sub- 
are used. It was found that materials’ stances in the paints either give off heavy 
containing less than 1 per cent of lead | vapors or are heavy solids. Indirect ven- 
may be fairly safe if reasonable care is’ tilation, if efficient, makes for cleaner 
taken and exhaust ventilation is adequate,|fans and ducts and lessens the fire 
but when materials containing more than| hazard, 
this amount are used the operator should} It is essential that the-air to supply 
be provided with an efficient respirator | the fan pull should be fresh, and it shouic 
or air mask. In the automobile andj be supplied, therefore, from special ducts 
vitreous enamel industries it was found;rather than drawn from a room already 
many workers are at present-being leaded|full of fumes from other processes. 
through lack of proper safeguards. It is}|Cases have been observed where most 
jrecommended, therefore, that the use of | of the supposedly fresh air came throught 
paints or lacquers containing over 1 per;the drying room which was already 
cent of lead should be discontinued. heavily charged with lacquer fumes and 


As a part of its campaign to secure | 
proper handling of mail addressed to! 
hotels, schools, colleges or public insti- | 
| tutions, the First Assistant Postmaster} 
| General, John R. Bartlett, has called at-| 
| tention of postal employes to complaints | 
regarding the mishandling of mail. | 

The full text of the Department fol- | 
lows: 

Postal employes, particularly those who 
handle letters, should familiarize them-. 
selves with the provisions of paragraph 
4 of section 610 of the Postal Laws and 
Regulations covering the treatment of | 
an unclaimed letter bearing the card of | 
a hotel, school, college or other public 
institution. Failure to properly observe 
the provisions of this regulation is the 
cause of many justifiable complaints by 
patrons of the service. 

For more than a year the Department 
has been carrying on a special campaign 
to persuade mail advertisers to use 
proper return addresses on their mailings. 
Among them many hotel proprietors and 
managers have at the Department’s sug- 
gestion added a return request to the 
card appearing on envelopes intended for | 
their own use. 

But numerous complaints are being 
received on account of the failure of 
postmasters at offices of address to note 
the return requests on such letters, re- 
sulting in missending them to the dead 
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Construction Begun 
On Seville Airport 


| For Overseas Route 


‘Terminal for Air Line to 
Buenos Aires to Be Com- 
pleted for Opening of 
Exposition. 


Construction has been begun on the 
| Seville airport works for the proposed 
| Buenos Aires-Seville transatlantic route, 
the commercial, attache at Madrid, 
Charles A. Livengood, advised the De- 
partment of Commerce September 12. 
The full text of the report follows: 

The European airport terminal for the 
Buenos Aires-Seville line is located on 
ithe lands of Herman Cebolla, a distance 
of 44 kilometers northwest of Sevilla, 
lon the Sevilla-Madrid highway, and 
|eovers an area of 220 hectares. 

The anchoring tower, which is to have 
three supporting bodies constructed of 
metal framework, will have a 16-meter 
base and will be 50 meters high. It 
will have several elevators for both pas- 
senger and freight service, and in it will 
be located the special apparatus for sup- 
porting and anchoring airships. 

Immediately following the construc- 
tion of the anchoring tower, the smaller 
of the two hangars will be built, as well 
|as the living quarters for the personnel 
and the factories that are to supply hy- 
drogen, oxygen and thy] gas. It is es- 
timated that the entire airport will be 
terminated within a period of three years 
}and at a total cost of 30,000,000 pesetas. 

It is hoped that upon the inaugura- 
tion of the Ibero-American Exposition 
in the spring of 1929 the first flight will 
be made to Buenos Aires. A numer of 
passengers have requested passage on 
the first flight, for which the estimated 
cost will be 6,000 pesetas, or about 
| $1,000. 

As soon as the tower is completed the 
latrship will be sent there, but it is 
| planned to precede this by a flight around 
the world and over the capitals of the 
| yarious Spanish provinces. The company 
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ceding the right of the owner to receive 
it. Every rule and every amendment to 
a rule has been enacted to cure a defect 
which had been developed. The condem- 
| nation of any rule would mean a return 
ito the conditions which caused its enact- 
‘ment. In this situation the rules should 
be approved. 

“The basis of car-hire settlement ‘re- 
quired in the so-called Birmingham 
Southern case should be discontinued. 
This basis was required as an experi- 
|ment, designed to produce the result 
jsought. It did not produce the result 
sought. On the contrary, it has been a 
failure, and has produced bad results. 

“The various requests made by the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion and individual short lines should be 
|denied. Particularly should be requests 
for the abrogation of Rule 6 (b), the 
granting of reclaim on line-haul traffic, 
the granting of reclaim and payment of 
per diem to nonsubscribers and the 
granting of any free time, be denied, 
since they constitute the principal media 
through which the short lines hope to 
'secure the use of foreign equipment 
| without charge.” 





— 


Back to ig small poe 


ae Z one case of severe benzol poisoning is 
Danger of Silicosis reported which was caused by the fumes 


created in another operation being drawn 
past the worker by his own exhaust fan. 

Exhaust ducts are most efficient if 
_they are short and straight or at least 
avoid sharp angles, and it is most im- 
portant that they should be kept clean 


Found to Be Present 


of vitreous enamels on metal parts of 
| stoves, Signs, scales, and other metal 
; objects, The enamel used is a glaze com- 


The spray gun is used in the spraying; 


;posed of silicates and pigments which!|and the fan properly adjusted. If solids 
may contain more or less lead salts. In;in suspension are used, as with vitreous 
addition to the hazard from lead which, enamel, ducts should not be horizontal, 
iis present in these paints ,there is a very or if this can not be avoided they should 
\definite danger from the inhalation of | be large and should be frequently cleaned 
the spray containing very finely divided| as otherwise they are liable to become 
silicious matter. The silica in these|S0 clogged that they are practically use- 
glazes is present both in the form of | less. The exhaust fumes should be dis- 
combined silicates and as free silica. The| Charged at a point where they will not 
examinations and tests carried out in| reenter the room or endanger others and 
both studies showed there was a definite| the discharge openings should be pro- 
silicosis hazard, especially from the mate- | tected from back pressure from the wind. 
{rial used in coating sheet metal, and | A case is cited of ducts so placed in an 
it was recommended, therefore, that these | angle of the building that the discharged 
glazes should be carefully balanced so as 21" Was’ carried intc the next room 
not to contain any free silica. Exhaust | through the open wincows. _ 

ventilation of from 150 to 200 feet per | The one essential of satisfactory ex- 
minute is regarded as sufficient to con- | haust ventilation is said to be air move- 
trol the hazard fairly well. In the ab-|™ent past the sprayer’s face toward the 





letter office when undeliverable to the 
addressees, instéad of returning them 
direct to the writers. 

In view of the Department’s effort to 
secure the cooperation of mailers in the 
use of proper return cards it is particu- 
larly obligatory upon the postal service 
to carefully observe such cards and to 
properly dispose of‘letters bearing them. 

Undeliverable letters bearing cards of 
hotels and public institutions which in- 
clude return requests should not be sent 
to the dead letter office but should be re- 
turned direct to the mailers, but those 
which do not include return requests are 


not returnable to the mailers and should | 


go to the dead letter office. 








and one was over 500 feet. Thirty- 
seven per cent of the vitreous enamel 
plants had an air velocity exceeding 150 
feet and 24 per cent exceeded 200 feet 
per minute. In the National Safety 
Council study 11 per cent of the plants 


Industry follows the path of power 


“Where power is,” says industry, “there is my home.” 





' To-day, the boy who starts out to seek his fortune in the 


great city is likely to meet his j 


ob traveling the other way. 


To-day, power—electric power—is pretty nearly every- 
where. Every year, the long stride of.the giant trans- 


mission line opens fresh territory. Manufacturers are 
finding new opportunities outside our congested indus- 
trial centers. The job is marching to the man. Decentral- 


ization of our industrial system is transforming America. 


4 
To the small town, these humming wires bring a new 


spraying vitreous enamel had an air | 


sence of exhaust ventilation the worker 
should always be protected by hose masks 
or respirators. In the spraying of meta 
|the silicosis hazard was found to pre- 
dominate where sheet metal is sprayed 
and the lead hazard where castings are 
sprayed. 

Periodic physical examinations are re- 
garded as essential for all workers em- 
ployed in spray painting with all types 
of materials within buildings, booths, or 
other indoor or inclosec spaces, whether 
with or without exhaust ventilation or 
the use of respirators or masks. It is 
considered that persons spraying com- 
pounds containing lead or benzol should 
be reexamined at least once every six | 
months and that these examinations, 
should include the ‘various blood cell} 


exhaust fans of at least 150 feet per 
; minute, regardless of booth area or cubic 
‘contents. If the conditions enumerated 
; above are maintained they materially as- 
|sist in obtaining a satisfactory flow of 
jair. If the fan power is sufficientiy 
} great, however, rates decidedly above 
| these levels may be secured even though 
; the other .conditions are not so favor- 
able. Thus in one case where a power- 
{ful fan was used a rate of over 350 feet 
| per minute was noted at a booth which 
had a duct of 50 feet long with three 
bends leading to an exhaust fan near 
the ceiling. 

The data secured in the Pennsylvania 
' survey show that these requirements arc 
not extreme, as 14 per cent of the aiv 
measurements in the factories using | 
lacquer and paint were over 150 feet per 


measurement in excess of 150 feet. 

The location in the booth of the ob- 
ject being sprayed is also important, and 
in general the spray should be directed 
down rather than up. The pressure in 
the gun should be as low as is consistent 
with good workmanship, as with high 
pressure the amount of the toxic sub- 
stances in the air is increased materially. 


In interior decorating portable exhaust | 


fans should be instalied in windows, etc., 
and air masks should be worn where 
paints containing benzol or lead are used. 
No benzol or lead paints’ or lacquers 
should be used except in automatic 
booths or where the sprayer is equipped 
with a positive pressure air mask or 
helmet, and the same safeguards should 
be employed where quick-drying paints 
containing benzine, mineral spirits, tur- 


counts, while persons using silicious ma- minute, 7 per cent were over 200 feet, | pentine, etc. are used, 


’ 


every year to turn the wheels of our 
| changing and developing industrial 
| system. The same company which 

makes the huge turbines that gen- 
| erate power, also makes the Mazpa 
lamps, fans, and household appli- 
ances with which you are Gntlen 
through daily use. On all these 
products, the G-E monogram consti- 
tutes the same dependable assurance 
_f quality. 


| More and more G-E motors are used 


“ 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


industrial importance; to the manufacturer, they spell 
efficiency, as well as relief from high taxes and cramped 
quarters; to the worker, decentrahzation means a home 
of his own and a higher standard of living for his family. 
And it is the electric generator, the electric transmission 
line, and the electric motor which have made decentral- 


ization possible. 
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Agriculture 


Prices of Cotton, Corn, 


Advance While Feeds Decline in 


and Livestock | 
Value 


Wheat Market Shows Little Change; Butter, Eggs, 
Cheese, and Potatoes Are Higher. 


otton prices made slight further gains 
a to sureet weather and weevil reports, 
it is stated in the weekly review of farm 
markets just made public by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. 

The Bureau stated that grain and feed 
markets were weak early in September, 
although corn responded to active demand 
with higher prices. Livestock, accord- 
ing to the Bureau, was easily the strong 
feature of the market, holding near the 
top prices with new highest for cattle. 


The Bureau pointed out that the rising) 


tendency in butter, cheese, and eggs is 
not unusual for this time of year. 

The full text of the review follows: 

Crop conditions continue fair. Weather 
has been warm and too dry in the West 
and too cool and moist for some crops 
in the East. Grain and feed markets 
have shown a weak tone in early Sep- 
tember, although corn responded to ac- 
tive demand, with slightly higher prices. 
Cotton prices have made slight further 
gains based on recent weather and weevil 
reports. 

Livestock was easily the strong fea- 
ture of the farm market, holding near 
the top prices with new highest for 
cattle. Butter, cheese, and eggs also 
show a rising tendency, not unusual at 
the time of year. Even potatoes aa- 
vanced a little and sweet potatoes rose 
abruptly in some eastern markets, while 
onions easily held recent sharp gains 
based on crop injuries and northern cab- 
bage was selling at prices higher thar 
last season. Prices of fruit hold about 
the same with market conditions not yet 
settled. 


European Crop 
Of Wheat Is Larger 


There was very little change in the 
general wheat market situation. Euro- 
pean harvests are well along and from 
present indications the crop in the prin- 
cipal countries will be somewhat larger 
than last season. The larger stocks in 
North America are nearly offset by 
smaller supplies in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere. 

A continued active demand for the 
rapidly diminishing supply of old corn 
caused a firm market for that grain and 
prices at the principal markets were 
mostly higher the first half of Septem- 
ber. The country movement of oats has 
been relatively smail. Cash prices of 
barley held fairly steady under a good 
demand from maltsters. 

Seasonal dullness still prevails in the 
feed market with offerings in excess of 
current demand. Prices went a little 
lower the second week of the month. 

Alfalfa meal prices tended slightly 
downward, influenced by the weakness 
in other feeds. The hay market was 
generally firm. Alfalfa receipts were 
the largest this season at the principal 
markets, but demand was good and 
prices were generally unchanged from 
a week ago. Prices of prairie hay were 
firm following the recent decline. 


The tone of the cotton market during 
the week September 3-8 was steady with 
final quotations up about % to % cent 
per pound, compared with those of Au- 
gust 31 (markets closed September 1). 
Demand for spot cotton was reported as 
only fair to good. Some reports indi- 
cated an improved demand for Ameri- 
can cotton in Manchester and Liverpool, 
England, and Havre, France. The move- 
ment of new crop cotton is becoming 
quite free, which is reflected in the 
larger volume of sales of spot cotton in 
the southern markets. 

According to the Weather Bureau, the 
Cotton Belt during the past week wit- 
nessed rather heavy rainfall in eastern 
areas and in some Eastern Gulf sections, 
with rainfall insufficient to relieve 
drought in parts of Texas. Reports from 
dry goods centers indicated a better tone 
with, however, no material price changes. 


Sales of Spot Cotton 
Heavy at 10 Markets 


Sales of spot cotton in 10 designated 
markets were rather heavy, amounting 
to 201,632 bales, compared with 96,385 
the previous week and 175,066 for the 
corresponding week in 1927. The aver- 
age price of Middling spot cotton in the 
10 designated markets on September 8 
stood at 18.52 cents per pound, compared 
with 18.25 cents the previous week and 
22.05 cents for the same day last season. 

October future contracts on the New 
York Cotton Exchange for the week ad- 
vanced 47 points to 19.25 cents and on 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they 
were up 39 points to 18.48 cents. 

Exports for the week ended Septem- 
ber 7, amounted to 143,747 bales, com- 
pared with 121,421 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1927. Exports from August 
1 to September 7, 430,498 bales, com- 
pared with 530,729 bales for the same 
period in 1927. Figures include exports 
to Canada to September 7. 

According to the Crop Reporting 
Board of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, the condition for cotton 
as of September 1 was 60.3 per cent of 
normal, which indicates a 1928 cotton 
crop of 14,439,000 bales (500-pound 
gross weight). The preliminary esti- 
mate of total acreage abandoned after 
July 1 is placed at 1,779,000 acres, or 3.8 
per cent of the total 46,695,000 acres in 
cultivation on July 1. 

According to the Bureau of the Census 
the 1928 ginnings to September 1, 
amounted to 956,486 running bales, com- 
pared with 1,533,577 for the same period 
in 1927, and 696,556, for 1926. 


In the great western steer and lamb} 


markets, continued healthy demand for 
feeders proved price-stimulating in- 
fluences, feeder competition extending at 
Chicago to fleshy steers selling upwards 
to $14 and to feeding lambs costing as 
high as $14.40. The Chicago market on 
fed steers advanced irregularly 25 to 75 
cents. ‘ 

Hogs have been reaching tops above 
$13. Fresh pork trade was active at the 
highest prices of the season, and pro- 
cessed pork products are moving into 
consuming channels at paying prices. 
Despite increased marketings, fat lambs 
advanced a little further in early Sep- 
tember. Montna and Wyoming are, how 
ever, making ready to unload more liberal 


Additional news of com- 
merce will be found on 
Page 6. 


numbers and the recent expansion in the 
native lamb run is expected to continue 
for several weeks to come. 

Trading in wool on the Boston market | 
was at generally steady prices during the 
week with some houses reporting an in- 
creased volume of business but others 
fewer sales that the week previous. 

Butter prices were advancing in early 
September. Cattle freshing this fall are 
reported to be in excellent condition and 
a rather heavy flow of milk is antici- 
pated. Hay prices and cotton seed meal 
prices are higher than a year ago, but 
prices on wheat mill feeds are lower. 

The liberal offerings and increased use 
of storage butter relieved some of the 
pressure on the fresh market, but fresh 
butter has been sufficient to result in a 
fairly close clearance of current arrivals. 

Cheese production continues to be 
slightly in excess of a year ago, although 
the margin remains very small. Pro- 
duction conditions are more favorable 
than last year at this time, and it ap- 
pears that fall production may exceed 
last year materially. Prices showed 
continued slightly upward tendency the 
first half of September. 

The egg market remains steady to 
firm. Storage goods are freely offered 
and considered steady, as are the medium 
and lower qualities of fresh arrivals. 
The fancy lots in current receipts are 
in the usual limited supply for the sea- 
son, and.are often reported sold at pre- 
mium prices. The storage situation 1s 
not regarded with a great deal of favor. 
Holdings are now practically as large 
as a year ago. 

Consumer demand for poultry has 
been fairly satisfactory for dressed 
goods, although at times live birds have 
not been any too actively received. Sup- 
plies and cold-storage holdings are in- 
creasing. 

Tendency of the vegetable market was 
toward higher prices in early Septem- 
ber. There were sharp upturns in 
onions, cabbage, and sweet potatoes and 
some gains in potato prices. Such 
changes were in line with an upward 
trend in various other farm products, 
but partly the rise resulting from lighter 
local supplies or unfavorable crop de- 
velopments. . 1 

Sweet potatoes almost doubled in price 
per barrel in New York during the week, 
reaching top of $6 for Virginia Eastern 
Shore stock, but the rise was compara- 
tively light in other eastern markets, 
while midwestern cities showed little 
change. Wet weather in producing sec- 
‘tions had reduced the shipping move- 

ment. 

The rapid advance in onion prices 
has been a sensational feature in the 
vegetable market. Rising prices seem 
to be based on speculative buying for 
storage and on poor crop conditions in 
eastern producing sections. Sales of $3 
per 100 pounds were reported at ship- 
ping points in the Connecticut Valley and 
at $3.50 in western New York. Prices 
were advancing in Rocky Mountain ship- 
ping sections. Carlot shipments are in- 
creasing, likewise the receipt of Spanish 
onions. 

Apple markets seem to be about hold- 
ing their own at a very moderate range 
of prices, mostly $1 to $2 per bushel for 
eastern early winter and fall varieties. 
Producing sections in the Great Lakes 
region quote 85 cents to $1.25. This 
range may be compared with shipping- 
point prices in the Pacific Northwest 
quoting extremes of 75 cents to $2 per 
box covering numerous grades and va-} 
rieties, 

Carlot shipments of potatoes still av- 
erage between 500 and 600 daily. Sup- 
plies continue moderate in eastern mar- 
kets and liberal in middlewestern cities. 
The let-up in shipments has been slow in 
improving the tone of the market, owing 
to the- known size of the crop, the accu- 
mulated supplies and the overlapping} 
of market territory. Eastern markets 
appeared slightly stronger the first 
week of September, with scattering 
gains of 10 to 25 cents. New Jersey 
Cobblers, the leading market line at 
present, ranged $1.15 to $1.50 per 100 
pounds in eastern cities. 
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Grain Exports Rise 
Slightly for Week 


Canadian Shipments from 
American Ports Also Larger. 


Grain exports from the United States } 
during the week ended September 8 to- 
taled 7,680,000 bushels as compared with 
7,574,000 bushels the preceding week, the 
Department of Commerce stated Septem- | 
ber 12. 

The shipments during the week ended 
September 8 were as follows: Wheat, 
3,205,000 bushels; rye, 587,000 bushels; | 
oats, 418,000 bushels; corn, 152,000 bush- } 
els, and barley, 3,314,000 bushels. 

Canadian grains shipped from United 
States ports amounted to 1,627,000 
bushels, of which 1,222,000 bushels were 
wheat, according to the Department. Ca- 
nadian wheat cleared from the United 
State sin transit during the preceding 
week totaled 1,237,000 bushels. ' 

United States and Canadian wheat | 
flour in transit amounted to 166,000 bar- 
rels as against 252,000 barrels the week 
before. The Department reported that, 
| of this total, 139,000 barrels were United 
States wheat flour. 





Wider Markets Asked 
For Dairy Products 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

| ufacturer and distributor of dairy prod- 
| ucts. 

_The quality of dairy products must be 
given more consideration. The farmer is 
responsible for the quality of the product 
as it comes from the farm. The manu- 
facturer and distributor are responsible 
from that point on until it reaches the 
consumer. Dairy products are perishable 
and the demand for them will depend 
upon quality. 

The consumption of dairy products has 
increased to a marked extent during 
the past few years but in the light of 
recent investigations, both from the 
standpoint of the need of milk in the diet 
and the underconsumption of dairy 
products in many sections of the coun- 
try, a considerable increase can yet be 
made. 

The work of the Bureau of Dairy In- 
dustry is designed to add information 
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Weather for A gricultural Operations 
Remains Favorable Except in Southeast 


Rainfall Is Excessive from Virginia Southward; Corn Ma- 


tures Rapidly in Most 


Continuation of excessive rainfall 
detrimental to agricultural interests 
over the region extending from New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania southward to 
Georgia and Florida during the first 


lpart of the week ended September 8 


caused great delay in progress of farm 
work ang damage to crops, it was stated 
September 12 by the Weather Bureau, 
Department of Agriculture, in the weekly 
weather and crop report. 


Warm, dry, sunshiny conditions dur- 
ing the latter part of the week brought 
market improvement in that locality, 
however, and elsewhere the weather 
was mostly favorable for seasonal out- 
door operations, the statement said. The 
full text of the general summary of the 
report follows: 


In the Middle Atlantic and Southeast- 
ern States rainy weather prevailed dur- 
ing the first two or three days of the 
week, with some heavy falls reported 
from several stations. The latter part 
had generally fair weather east of the 
Mississippi River, except for some show- 
ers in more southeastern districts. In 
the interior it was generally fair until 
the latter part of the week, when show- 
ers were widespread in the Southwest 
and in Central-Northern States, while 
west of the Rocky Mountains fair 
weather was the rule throughout the pe- 
riod. Temperature changes were not 
marked, although it was considerably 
warmer in the interior near the close 
of the week. 


Temperatures for the week were above 
normal over a belt extending from the 
western Lake region southwestward to 
southern Californi and Arizona. 


though the minus departures were gen- 
erally rather small, except in the middie 


through research and investigation to 
help with a program of this kind. The 
Bureau’s efforts, together with results of 
research carried on by all other organiza- 
tions of the industry will do much to 
help solve these problems, but this alone 
is not sufficient to guarantee success in 
this work. If the entire industry is to 
reach the highest level of stability and 
prosperity every branch must cooperate 
with every other branch in carrying 
out a program that will meet all needs. 

And no part of the industry should 
forget that we need to continue to keep 
the public informed as to the value of 
dairy products, the progress being made 
in the improvement of them and the 
methods of production. The more we 
spread information regarding dairying 
the faster we will improve and the 
better the market will be. 


Else- | 
where they were mostly below normal, | 


Producing Sections. 


Atlantic coast sections and in north Pa- 
cific districts. From Pennsylvania south- 
ward to North Carolina the period was! 
mostly from about 3 to 8 degrees cooler 
than normal, while minus departures 
were from 8 to 5 degrees in some lower 
trans-Mississippi districts. It was 
slightly cooler than normal in the north- 
ern Great Plains and there was a defi- 
ciency of 3 or 4 degrees in temperature 
along the north Pacific coast. 

Rainfall was agam heavy to excessive 
in most localities in the Southeastern 
States from Virginia southward to 
Georgia and Florida. The amounts were 
heavy also in southern Texas, and were 
substantial locally in the western Lake | 
region, the lower Missouri Valley, and 
in the interior of the Northwest. Else- 
where very little rain occurred, except 
in restricted areas, with the Pacific Coast 
States and far Southwest practically 
rainless. 


A continuation of heavy rain the first 
part of the week over an area compris- 
ing the States from New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania southward to Georgia and 
Florida was very unfavorable for ag- 
ricultural interests in most localities. 
Farm work was greatly delayed and 
crops damaged, especially on lowlands, 
but the latter part of the week was 
warm, dry, and sunshiny, which made 
a marked improvement in weather con- 
ditions in that area. Elsewhere it was 
mostly favorable for seasonal outdoor 
operations, and generally so for matur- 
ing crops, which are now mostly wei: 
along. Corn, especially, made rapid ma- 
turity, and much of the crop is now 
safe from frost in the principal produc- 
ing sections. 

Fall plowing was hindered by dry, hard 
soil in many interior districts, especialiy 
in the Pacific Northwest, considerable 
portions of the centra] Great Plains, and 
in parts of the Ohio Valley area. A 
general rain is needed for this work, 
and also for pastures, over most of the 
interior valley States. Good showers 
were beneficial in southern Texas, where 
drought has prevailed, but it is still too 
dry over much of the Rocky Mountair 
area, and quite generally in the Great 
Basin. 

Small Grains—Late threshing made 
good advance in the more northern and 
northwestern States, under generally fa- 
vorable weather conditions, and is now 
well along or about completed in most 
districts. The preparation for wheat 
seeding was rather siow in many places, 
because of hard, dry soil, with generous 
rains needed in much of the Wheat Belt. 
Moisture is especially deficient in the} 
Pacific Northwest, western Kansas, Ne-! 
braska, and central Illinois, while more! 
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is needed in many other localities of 
the Ohio Valley. Wheat seeding pro- 
gressed in western Kansas, and some 
was sown in the northern portions of the 
Ohio Valley States. 


Less Danger from Frosts 
To Corn Crop 


Flax is being threshed in the northern 
Great Plains, with poor to only fair 
yields in some places. Buckwheat is 
mostly good in the western Lake region 


|and Appalachian Mountain districts; it 


is ripening in the Northeast. Rice pro- 
gressed fairly well in the lower Missis- 
sippi Valley and west Gulf districts, and 
some fields were drained in California. 
Grain sorghums need rain in the south- 
western Plains. 

Corn.—Much corn is now safe from 
frost injury in the principal producing 
areas, while in the southwestern part of 
the belt the crop is largely beyond dan- 
ger. Corn is ripening rapidly in the 
Ohio Valley, with cutting begun, but 
there were some reports of slow advance 
and firing in Indiana. In Iowa progress 
and condition were fair to very good; 
considerable is now safe, and the crop 
is maturing about normally; reports in- 
dicate that, with normal weather, over 
three-fourths will be safe by the end of 
September. Dry soil caused some fur- 
ther deterioration of late corn in Ne- 
braska, but in the southern Great Plains 
area ripening was reported and cutting 
has begun; the bulk of the crop is safe 
from frost in Kansas. In the South corn 
has mostly matured and the early is 
being housed, but in the Southeast and 
South Atlantic States continued wet 
weather was detrimental, with much low- 
land corn badly damaged. In northern 
parts from the Great Lakes westward 
conditions were favorable and the crop 
will be generally safe in 10 days to 2 
weeks. 


Too Wet for Cotton 


In Atlantic Coast States 
Cotton.—It was again too wet for cot- 
ton in the Atlantic Coast States, and de- 
terioration was reported from many 
places, with the last 10 days, especially, 


jbeing unfavorably wet. In the southern 


portion of this area, particularly in Geor- 
gia, reports show bolls rotting, seed 
sprouting, and plants shedding to an un- 
usual extent, with staple of open cotton 
damages. The latter part of the week, 
however, with prevailing fair weather, 
much sunshine, and moderate tempera- 
tures, was more favorable. In the cen- 
tral States of the belt progress of the 
crop was mostly fair to very good, though 
complaints of shedding and general dete- 
rioriation in some localities continued, 
mostly in the southern portion. 
Seasonal temperatures and generally 
light rainfall were favorable in Okla- 
homa, and progress of cotton, on the 
whole, was fair, though there was con- 
siderable shedding, many small bolls, and 
the crop is opening prematurely in the 
dry areas of the southwest; picking is 
becoming general. In Texas progress 
continued mainly poor, with the rains in 
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Grocers to Discuss 
Practices of Trade| 


Conference Will Be Held in 
Chicago on October 24. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


sale Grocers’ Association; Arjay Davies, 
Easton, Pa., and Arthur Spencer, New 
York, National Wholesale Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation; Charles Wesley Dunn and Clar- 
ence Francis, New York, American 
Grocery Specialty Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; C. H. Janssen, St. Paul, and 
Charles Wesley Dunn, National Asso-! 
ciation of Retail Grocers; Alfred H. 
Beckman and Clark McKercher, New 
York, National Chain Store Grocers’ As- 
sociation; Sidney Ballou, New York, 
executive secretary, The Sugar Institute, ! 
Inc. (one member only); M. J. Bloch and! 
Harry C. Faulkner, National Food Brok- 
ers’ Association, 
Advisory Capacity. 

Those at present acting in advisory 
capacities are: M. L. Toul, secretary, Na- 
tional Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
New York; H. D. Crippen, president, 
American Grocery Specialty Manufac- 
turers’ Association, New York; J. C. 
Westfall, St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation, and National Association of Re- 
tail Grocers; Walter J. Nichols, National 
Association of Retail Grocers, Cleveland; 
Conrad W. Frey, National Association 
of Retail Grocers; and Paul Fishback, 
secretary, National Food Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

Among subjects of interest to the 
grocery industry that have come to the! 
commission’s attention and --hich may 
be considered at the conference, are mis- 
representation and secret rebates, unfair- 
ness of different types of so-called “free 
deals,” commercial bribery, misleading j 
advertising, lottery schemes, fraudulent 
manufacture and distribution, wasteful 
practices, discriminatory prices, and 
phases of resale price maintenance. 

Commissioner C. W. Hunt will repre-! 
sent the commission at the conference 
and will be assisted by M. Markham} 
Flannery, director of trade practice con- | 
ferences. 





the south coming too late to maetrially 
help; the general condition of the crop in 
this State continues spotted, being mainly 
poor in the drier sections, but fair to} 
very good where moisture ‘has been bet- | 
ter distributed; plants have about 
stopped blooming, and there is consider- 
able shedding. 

Miscellaneous Crops. — Pastures vary 
from poor to good in the East, with some 
lowland meadows and hay damaged by 
heavy rains in the Southeast. They need 
rain in parts of the Great Plains, but are 
otherwise good; ranges are dry and wa- 
ter low in most parts of the country 
from the Rocky Mountains westward, 
but livestock are still good. 


s Rulings 


Duty on Kidskins 
Lowered in Ruling 
By Customs Court 


Tariff Classifications on Vari- 
ous Other Articles Fixed 
As Result of Tribunal 
Decisions. 


New York, Sept. 12.—The tariff rate on 
kidskins, stitched together in various 
shapes to be used as material in mak- 
ing plates, robes, etc, is lowered in deci- 
sions by the United States Customs 
Court sustaining protests of Brimberg 
Bros, et al. The furs in question were 
taxed at 40 per cent, under paragraph 
1420. The court fixes duty at 10 per 
cent under the same paragraph. (Pro- 
tests Nos. 287230-G-9457-28). 

Artificial Christmas trees continue to 
be the subject of other rulings by the | 
court, wherein the duty is reduced from 
60 per cent under paragraph 1419, to 
331-3 per cent under paragraph 410. 
Strauss-Eckardt Company, Inc, et al., 
were the plaintiffs in the more recent 
decisions. (Protests Nos. 61579-G- 
1938, etc.). 

Ruling Made on Drawback. 

The question of drawback was in- 
volved in decisions that the court has 
rendered in favor of the Bertal Textile 
Co., F. L. Kraemer & Co., and the Na- 
tional Net & Twine Co., Inc. Following 
a recent ruling in the case of United 
States vs. the R. H. Comey Brooklyn 
Co. (T. D. 42384), the court points out 
that the provisions of Sectjon 313, Act 
of 1922, did not specify the time within 
ok ~ ~*~ drawback allowance 
may be filed. rotests Nos. -G- 
17306-28, etc.). nea 

_Feathers, imported by the Globe Ship- 
ping Co., were taxed at 60 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 1419, act of 
1922. The court has just ruled that duty 
should have been assessed at only 20 
per cent under said paragraph 1419. 
(Protest No. 229646-G-5674-27.) 

Granting an import claim of the Nip- 
pon Dry Goods Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, the Customs Court finds that cer- 
tain cotton cloth was erroneously taxed 
with additional duty of 5 per cent un- 
der paragraph 906, Act of 1922, as hav- 
ing been woven with drop boxes. The 
court concludes that the cloth was not 
so woven and refund of the additional 
duty collected as directed. (Protest No. 
26098-G-29695). 

Duty is fixed at 30 per cent, under 
paragraph 372, Act of 1922, on wool felt 
endless. blankets in decision by Judge 
Brown, sustaining protests of Peter J. 
Schweitzer, the Continental Paper & 
Bag Mills, the Julius Forstmann Co., and 
J. J. Gavin & Co. (Protests Nos, 237884- 
G-5560-27, etc.) 

Sustaining a protest of S, Solomon, 
the court rules that certain wool rags 
(samples of wool fabrics), taxed at 24 
cents per pound and 40 per cent under 
paragraph 1109, Act of 1922, should haye 
been assessed at only 7% cents per 


pound under paragraph 1105. (Protest 
No. 266971-G-45781-24.) 


Temperatures in East 
Were High in August 


: [Continued from Page 1.] 

in the Middle and South Atlantic States, 
except that there was a slight deficiency 
in parts of the extreme Southeast. 
Throughout the Rocky Mountain area and 
northwestern Great Plains the monthiv 
means were normal to 1 degree to 2 de. 
grees below normal, except that a fe v 
localities were somewhat cooler, while 
the immediate Pacific Coast section was 
about 1 degree cooler than normal. No 
unusual August temperatures occurred, 
although some half dozen widely-distrib- 
uted first-order stations showed the pre- 
vious high record for August equalled 
or slightly exceeded. 

Considerable portions of the South- 
west, the northern Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts, parts of the northern Great Plains, 
locally in the central Plains area, and 
more generally from the Mississippi Val- 
ley eastward, had more than normal rain- 
fall for the month. Most of the princi- 
pal agricultural sections of the country 
had slightly warmer and wetter weather 
than is usual for August, although some 
more or less restricted areas, principally 
the west Gulf and north-central Great 
Plains, were abnormally dry. The heavi- 
est rains occurred in the interiér of the 
South Atlantic States, and more locally 
in the upper Mississippi Valley, where 
precipitation was from 150 to more than 
300 per cent of the monthly normal. The 
Pacific Northwest and most of the Great 
Basin were relatively dry, with many 
stations reporting less than 25 per cent 
of the monthly normal. 


A City in 
Itself 


THE WALDORF-ASTORIA 
... the first hotel in New York 
to occupy a full city block, is in 
itself a city. Under its own roof 
is everything a guest could de- 
sire for health, comfort and con- 
venience. Without leaving the 
building one may consult a 
physician or dentist . . . may sit 
for a photograph or shop for an 
infinite variety of necessities, 
luxuries and gifts . . . arrange 
for a tour of the country or a 
trip to Europe. 


Under the same 
general management 


The Willard 
Washington 


The Bellevue-Stratford 
s Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two, 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
, New York 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation 
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Deductions 


Credit for Losses on Notes Allowed 
To Directors in Pool to Protect Bank 


Deductions Prorated 
On Income Returns 


Individual Contributions Made 
To Take Over Frozen Accounts 
Objectionable to Examiner. 


FE. B. STEPHENSON V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUB; CHARLES A. Mc- 
CLouD v. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE; W. M. LEONARD V. CoMMIS- 
SIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE; JENNIE 
FAULKNER AND B. J. FAULKNER, Ex- 
ECUTORS OF THE EstATE OF ALBERT C. 
FAULKNER, V. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE. DockeT Nos. 6195, 
73867, 12684, 22744, 20406. Boarp oF 
Tax APPEALS. 

The only question at issue in these 
, appeals which were consolidated for trial 
and decision was whether certain deduc- 
tions claimed by the petitioners were 
allowable. 

Facts found by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals showed that the petitioners had 
joined to take over certain “frozen 


credits” from the bank of which they} 


were directors. The pool thus formed 
later was forced to settle the loans so 


held on a compromise basis and, on the) 


evidence, the Board allowed the deduc- 
tions for the taxable year in which the 
final payment by the borrowers was 
made. 

T. S. Allen, for the petitioners; L. A. 
Luce, for the Commissioner. Following 
is the full text of the findings of fact 
and the opinion: 


The City National Bank of Lincoln,} 


Nebraska, is a national banking corpora- 
tion which, prior to and during the tax- 
able years involved, was engaged in a 


general banking business at Lincoln. Its! 


capital stock was held, in_ various 
amounts, by some 160 stockholders, in- 
cluding these petitioners who were also 
members of its board of directors, 

The shares of stock held by petitioners 
were in number and value as follows: 
E. B. Stephenson, 35, $3,500; Charles A. 
McCloud, 120, $12,000; W. M. Leonard, 
229, $22,900; Albert O. Faulkner, 120, 
$12,000. 


Bank Funds Advanced 
To Favored Customers 


More than 50 per cent of the capital| 


stock of this bank was owned and con- 


trolled by L. B. Howey and L. J. Dunn,) 


president and vice president, respectively, 
who between them had full management 
and control of its affairs including ail 
loans and discounts made and credits ex- 
tended. 


In the conduct of the business of this; 


bank said Howey and Dunn exercised a 
free hand and made loans and extended 
credit without seeking advice, consent or 
approval of the board of directors, con- 
cealing in some instances, by means of 
separate secret records, loans made and 
credit extended to certain favored cus- 
tomers. 

* Among the various customers of the 
bank. favored by excessive loans and 
credit were the Hebb Motor Company, 
Patriot Motor Company, Nebraska Air- 
craft Corporation, Sheridan Park Invest- 
ment Company, Standard Securities Cor- 
poration, Union Securities Company, 
Continental Mortgage and Land Com- 
pany, Charles E. Draper, E. C. Ham- 
mond, A. G. Hebb, W. S. Jones and L. 
A. Winship. 


The Hebb Motor Company was a cor- 
poration engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of motor trucks and motor bodies, 
and in the summer of 1920 had in its 
employ some 300 to 400 employes. Its 
plant was located at Haverstock, a sub- 
urb of Lincoln, Nebraska, and at such 
time it had assets of a reputed value of 
$3,000,000. 

Its products were marketed in some 16 
States and were sold principally upon a 
basis of one-third of the purchase price 
in cash and the balance in deferred in- 
stallments represented by negotiable 
promissory notes. 

The Patriot Motor Company.was a 
corporation affiliated with the Hebb Com- 
pany and engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of commercial auto bodies and 
trucks. The Nebraska Aircraft Corpora- 
tion was a company engaged in the sal- 
vaging and rehabilitating of airplanes 
purchased from the United States Gov- 
ernment and in the manufacture and sale 
of commercial aeroplanes. 

The Sheridan Park Investment Com- 
pany was a real estate corporation en- 
gaged in the owning, holding, develop- 
ment and sale of real estate. The Conti- 
nental Mortgage and Land Company was 
a corporation organized for the holding 
of Canadian lands. 

The Standard Securities Company was 
a corporation organized by the officiais 
of the Hebb Motor Company to serve 
as a medium through which to market 
the commercial paper of that corpora- 
tion and to act as fiscal agent of it and 
affiliated concerns. The Union Securities 
Company was a subsidiary corporation 
to the Standard Securities Company. 


Resources of Bank 
Taxed to Limit 


These companies either secured direct 
loans from the City National Bank or 
discounted notes and other securities, 
taken in trade by them, to it, which in 
due course were rediscounted by the 
bank to the Federal Reserve Bank. In 
this manner a continuous line of finan- 
cial support was afforded them through 
the City National Bank. 

The individual customers above men- 
tioned were all stockholders and officials 
of the several companies referred to, 
and the loans made and credits extended 
to them were largely on account of said 
relationship and, in most cases, for the 
benefit of said concerns. 


In addition to these commercial loans! 
above mentioned, the City National Bank) 


carried a large volume of agricultural 
and stock loans which taxed its available 


resources to the limit and could only be| 


carried so long as the Federal Reserve 
Bank continued its policy of accepting 
for rediscount the surplus loans made 
by it in excess of its available loan re- 
sources. 

In the spring of 1920 the Federal Re- 
serve Bank refused to accept further 
offerings made by the City National 
Bank of automobile paper for rediscount 
and returned all such notes submitted 
with the statement that the reasons for 
so refusing were due to the fact that 
this industry was absorbing more than 


mg 











its proportionate share of the lending 
resources available. 

Increased penalties were also placed 
upon all renewals of stock and agricul- 
tural loans, which caused the turning 
back upon the City National Bank of a 
volume of these rejected loans in excess 
of its ability to ay and, at the same 
time, meet the calls of its local customers 
for funds to supply their current needs. 
This forced the bank to discontinue ai! 
loans and further credits to these com- 
panies, which, being unable to procure 
finances for operations, were soon forced 
into liquidation. 

The amount of excess loans carried 
by the bank in the fall of 1920 approxi- 
mated the sum of $1,200,000, but the 
true total was known only to Howey and 
Dunn, who had concealed the facts from 
the other members of the board of di- 
rectors. The bank examiner discovered 
the true state of affairs early in 1920 
and, from time to time, severely criti- 
cized the character of the paper held 


and admonished the directors to take} 


steps to put the bank in a better con- 
dition. 


Considerable Loss 
Anticipated by Bank 


In December, 1920, a receiver was ap- | 
pointed for the Hebb Motor Company, | 
but it was believed by the officials of the | 
City National Bank that this company | 


had assets valued more than double its 
liabilities and that eventually it would 
be able to liquidate ite entire indebted- 
ness to the bank. 

There were also debts owing the bank 
at this time by the Sheridan Park In- 
vestment Company, the Nebraska Air- 
craft Corporation, the Standard Securi- 
ties Corporation and the Patriot Motor 
Company in the aggregate of more than 
$450,000, and it was generally consid- 
ered by the directors of the bank that 
a loss upon a considerable portion of 
this paper would be sustained. 

Accordingly, it was agreed among the 


| directors of the bank that a fund of 
| $800,000 should be raised among them- 


selves and placed in the hands of Steph- 
enson to be used by him in taking up 
such paper from the bank as might there- 
after be determined by a committee of 


| directors as objectionable to the bank | 
examiner, The funds advanced by the} 
: 


various directors were ‘to be considered 


as loans to the bank and each contribu- ; 
by | 


tor was guaranteed against loss 
Howey, assuming to act for the bank. 
’ From the information then at hand, 
in so far as was made known to the di- 
rectors, other than Howey and Dunn, 
the prospective losses would not run 
more than $300,000, and Howey and 
Dunn, president and vice president, re- 
spectively, conceding that their manage- 
ment of the bank was responisble for 
its present condition, agreed to assume 
all losses that might be sustained up to 
the sum of $150,000 each, or a total of 
$300,000. 

As evidence of this agreement a memo- 
randum in writing Was duly executed, 
under date of December 7, 1920, by said 
Howey and Dunn, and delivered to the 
directors of the bank, in which they 
agreed to take up as rapidly as possible 
such paper of these concerns as the com- 
mittee should select as represented a 
loss until each, for himself, had taken 
up a total of $150,000, and 1,000 shares 
of the capital stock of the City Trust 
Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, were 
placed in the hands of Stephenson, 
trustee for the bank, by them to guaran- 
tee the performance of same. 


Directors Contribute 
Loan of $195,000 


Loans in the aggregate sum of 
$195,000 were then made by directors and 
placed in the hands of Stephenson, as 
trustee for the bank; also some $200,000 
in new notes secured by chattel mort- 
gage, were taken by said trustee from 
the Nebraska Aircraft Company, as ad- 
ditional security for its indebtedness to 
the bank, and other attempts were made 
to improve its condition. 

The troubles of the bank, however, in- 
creased rather than dimnished, and it 
soon developed that the volume of bad, 
or “slow” paper held by it was greatly in 
excess of the amount theretofore made 
known to the board of directors. In Janu- 
ary, the bank examiner, immediately fol- 
lowing his regular examination, advised 
Maly, the newly elected vice president, 
that the affairs of the bank were in bad 
shape, and that he had better get in there 
and help straighten them up. 

Many conferences followed, and on 
April 22, 1921, a meeting of the board of 
directors of the bank \was held, at which 
a resolution was adopted which provided 
that the members of the board of direc- 
tors should execute their notes, or pay 
in cash, the additional sum of $200,000 
to take out all slow or doubtful paper 
* * * making a total of $395,000 con- 
tributed by the board of directors.” 

On the same date a meeting of some of 
the directors was held in the office of 
Stephenson, in the Security Mutual Build- 
ing, at which McCloud, one of the di- 
rectors, suggested “that perhaps the best 
way to get rid of the examinations or 
examiner is to make a big hole in the 
stuff and take it out of the bank.” 

It was then made known to those di- 
rectors present that advances or loans 
in the aggregate sum of $195,000 had 
already been made by some of the direc- 
tors to the bank, and that this fund had 
been placed in the hands of Stephenson, 
as trustee, for such purpose. 

It being then considered that slow and 
doubtful paper, or “frozen assets” as 
termed by some, in the aggregate sum of 
$748,000 at least, should be taken from 
the bank, it was proposed additional 
funds be raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions from such directors as desired to 
contribute, in such an amount that, when 
added to the $195,000 theretofore loaned 
to the bank by the directors and the 
$300,000 liabilities assumed by Howey 
and Dunn, would provide the funds nec- 
essary for such purpose. 


Pool is Authorized 
To Take Up Doubtful Notes 


This proposal finding favor, % was 
thereupon agreed that such contributions 
be pooled and be placed in the hands of 
Stephenson, as trustee, with authority 
to purchase from the bank, out of said 
funds, such slow or doubtful paper as 
the committee theretofore appointed for 
such purpose might from time to time 
select for withdrawal, and to hold such 
paper or credits so purchased and col- 
lect the same for the benefit and use of 
the contributing members of said pool. 

It was also agreed that the loans there- 
tofore made to the bank by the dire¢- 


|ferred creditors” to the extent of 





Favored Customers 
Financed by Loans 


Withdrawal of Loan Privilege 
From Various Enterprises Re- 
sulted in Business Collapses. 


tors in the sum of $195,000 be considered 
as contributions to this pool and that 
each member be permitted to share in 
the funds derived from collections made 
of the securities thus purchased, pro 
rata, as determined by the amount of 
his contribution. 

On the same date (April 22) a pro- 
posal was made by Howey and Dunn to 
the board of directors of the bank that 
they each, in furtherance of said scheme, 
would amend their former agreement of 


December 7, 1920, wherein they had as- | 


sumed liabilities for losses of the bank 
to the amount of $300,000 by increasing 
the same by $25,000 each, provided that 
they be permitted to share, to the ex- 
tent of such increased liabilities, with 
the other directors in the distributions 
of any funds that might be derived from 
the assets of the pool. Amendments in 
writing to said former agreement, show- 
ing said increased liabilities, were duly 
executed by said Howey and Dunn, and 
delivered to the chairman of said buard 
on May 38, 1921. 


No written agreement of any kind was 


entered into between the members of 
this pool, excepting a consent for pref- 
erence which was given by the other 
members to directors, Maly, Barkley and 
Carlsen, wherein it was agreed in con- 
sideration of the contributions of said 
latter members that they be made “pre- 
the 
amounts contributed by them and that 
the same be repaid to them out of the 
first monies derived from any of the as- 
sets of the pool. 

Payments were made of the contribu- 
tions to the pol on or about May 1, 1921, 
and credits made by the trustee to the 
various members, including those for 


| previous loans to the bank, show the 


following: 

A. H. Armstrong, $25,000; W. E. 
Barkley, $25,000; C. C. Carlsen, $25,000; 
A. O. Faulkner, $15,000; W. H. Fergu- 
son, $60,000; Henry Gund, $30,000; E. C. 
Hardy, $10,000; Paul H. Holm, $40,000; 
W. M. Leonard, $25,000; Stanley Maly, 
$25,000; C. A. McCloud, $30,000; E. B. 
Stephenson, $35,000; J. M. Stewart, $20,- 


000; E. B. Stephenson, trustee “Sloan,” | 


$33,000; total, $398,000. 


Resolution Adopted 
By Board of Directors 


On May 15, following, a special meet- 
ing of the board of directors of the City 
National Bank was held, which consid- 
ered, among other things, the proposal 
of the directors to purchase the securi- 
ties herein considered. 

At this meeting a resolution was pro- 
posed and adopted, which provided in 
part as follows: 

Whereas, the individual members of the 
directorate of the City National Bank, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, will purchase uncondi- 
tionally, with recourse on the bank, notes 
or receivables of the bank in the aggregate 
sum of $1,000,000; 

Be it therefore resolved that the officers 
of the City National Bank, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., be, and are hereby authorized to sell 
and assign to said directors, notes or re- 
ceivables of this bank in the aggregate 
sum of $1,000,000, to be selected by a com- 
mittee representing the individual members 
of the directorate, said notes or receivables 


; to bear the endorsement of the said City 


National Bank. Delivery of such notes may 
be made from time to time, as is deemed by 
the committee to serve the best interests 
of the bank. 

Be it further resolved that the officers of 
the City National Bank, of Lincoln, Nebr., 
be, and are hereby empowered to place in 
the hands of a trustee agreed upon ‘> repre- 
sent the directors, additional notes and re- 
ceivables as collateral to the endorsement 
of this bank on notes sold to said directors, 
in such amounts as may be deemed advis- 
able by the committee. 

To relieve the distressed condition of 
the bank there was paid into it, during 
1921, in money and property equivalent, 
the following amounts: By L. J. Dunn, 


under contracts, December 7, 1920, and} 


May 3, 1921, $280,000; by L. B. Howey, 
under contracts, December 7, 1920, and 
Mal 3, 1921, $179,350; by loans from di- 
rectors prior to April 22, 1921, $195,000; 
from directors, paid after April 22, 1921, 
$203,000; total, $857,350. 

Securities and slow paper were re- 
moved from the bank during this period 


of a total, face value, of $748,000, of ' 


which accounts, etc., were transferred to 

the pool as follows: 

ae apeieg Mortgage & Land 
0 


Chas. E. Draper 
E. C. Hammond 
A. G. Hebb 


$11,104.15 
200.00 
20,000.00 
45,000.00 
74,600.00 
20,0°0.00 
17,000.00 
120,000.00 
80,000.00 
82,572.75 
17,500.00 
25,250.00 


W. S. Jones 
Nebraska Aircraft Corp. 
Sheridan Park Investment Co... 
Standard Securities Corp. 
Union Securities Co. 
L. A. Winship 
Standard Securities 
nance paper .... 
Debenture bords ............ 
Standard Securities Corp. Over- 
draft ea 


Corp. Fi- 
173,721.97 
12,957.94 


1,281.84 
... $701,088.65 
Cashier Empowered 


To Collect on Notes 

_ These accounts were delivered to Maly, 
vice president of the bank, as custodian, 
who placed them to the credit of Stephen- 
son, trustee, in a special account. The 
task of collection was entrusted ta Sage- 
horn, cashier of the bank, 

On September 21, 1921, all of the as- 
sets of the Hebb Motors Company were 
sold by the receiver in bankruptcy for 
the sum of $126,000, of which the trustee 
of the pool received $23,847.57. Durine 
1921, something less than $15,000 was 
collected from the Standard Securities 
Corporation paper, and in 1922 the fur- 
ther sum of $17,500, from a sale of the 
property of the Nebraska Aircraft Cor- 
poration, 

No further monies from any source 
were ever collected by the ‘trustee, and 
the total collection being less than $75,- 
000, the amount contributed by Maly 
Barkley and Carlsen, preferred contribu. 
tors, the same was paid on their accounts 
with nothing over to the remaining con- 
ao. 

n 1907 taxpayer McCloud loaned to 
the firm of M. C. Snyder and Sons the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Business Expenses 


Donor of Property 
In Trust Is Declared | 
To Lose == 
| 

| 


Retention of Right to Iacome 
On Death of Beneficiaries 
Creates No Reversioun- 
ary Interest. 


MALCOLM E. NICHOLS, FORMERLY INTER- 
NAL REVENUE COLLECTOR, PLAINTIFF- 
1n-Error, V. Ropert S. BRADLEY, Ex- 
ECUTOR, DEFENDANT-IN - Error. NO. 
2216, CircurT CourT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE First Circuit. 
This was an appeal by the Govern-| 

ment from a decision of the trial court | 

awarding a refund to the executor on 

‘account of illegally collected estate taxes. 

The Government had levied and col-; 

|lected taxes on decedent’s estate which, 

with contributions by her husband, was 
in trust under an instrument that pro- 
vided that one-half of the income was to | 
be paid to decedent’s three daughters 
or their issue during decedent’s life and | 
was thereafter to be paid to them, un-| 
less they failed to outlive the decedent. 

In the latter event, the income was to 

go to decedent for life and afterward to | 

others. It was the contention of the | 

! Government, and on this conténtion it 

| based its tax, that there was a reversion- 

ary interest in the decedent which was 
| taxable. 
Decision Is Sustained. 

It was provided in the trust agree- 

iment that one-half of the income was 

}to be paid decedent irrespective of the 

‘provisions relative to the daughters and 

on this the executor made no protest; as 

ito the other one-half, it was the execu- 
tor’s contention that the decedent’s death: | 
|foreclosed any possibility of a reversion, 
|hence no tax liability arose. This view 
was accepted by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
|peals in affirmation of the finding of the | 

District Court. | 
Error to the District Court for the 

District of Massachusetts. 

Before Johnson, Birgham and Lowell, 
Circuit Judges. | 

Following is the full text of the opin- | 
ion, by Judge Bingham: | 

This is an action to recover back an! 
additional estate tax claimed to have 
ben illegally exacted by the Collector } 
from the estate of Leslie N. Bradley, } 
; deceased, and paid under protest. 

February 25, 1919, Mrs. Bradley and 
her husband conveyed certain stocks and 
bonds to trustees. The property which 
Mrs. Bradley owned and contributed was 
valued at $730,000. Mr. Bradley con- 
tributed property of the value of $1,256,- 
000. Property standing in their- names 
as joint tenants (in fact belonging to} 
| Mr. Bradley) and of the value of $2,- 
314,000, was also contributed. The trust 
provided that one-half of the income! 
{of the trust property should be paid to; 
'Mrs. Bradley during her lifetime; the 
‘other half was to be devided equaily 
among her three daughters and their 
issue. 

If Mrs. Bradley did not survive the 
|daughters and their issue, the trust was 
to be continued, paying all the income 
to the daughters and their issue until) 
20 years after the death of the last sur- | 
iviving daughter, when the corpus was to! 
!be distributed among the issue of the 
daughters. In case of the death of a 
daughter during the life of Mrs. Bradiey 
or after her death, such daughter’s share 
iwas to be paid to her surviving issue, | 
jor in default of such issue then to the 
other daughters or their issue. In case | 
of the death of all three daughters with- } 
out issue, during the lifetime of Mrs. | 
| Bradley, all of the income was to be| 
paid to her during her lifetime. 

Mother Died First. 

Mrs. Bradley diec March 25, 1919, } 
leaving surviving her the three daugh- 
ters. There is no claim that the declara- 
tion of trust was made in contemplation 
of death. 

Mrs. Bradley’s executor filed an es- | 
tate tax return under the Revenue Act} 
of 1918, including therein one-half the | 
value of her contribution to the trust! 
fund. The Commissioner took the po-} 
sition that the $730,000 worth of prop- 
erty contributed by her to the trusi 
should be included in her estate, and 
assessed a tax on the half not previously 
returned. In the District Court it was 
held that only the half contributed by 
Mrs. Bradley, of which she received the 
income during her life, was subject to the 
tax and entered judgment for the plain- | 
tiff in the sum of $38,405.13, and this 
writ of error was presecuted. 

The War Revenue Act of 1918, ec. 18, 
Sec. 401, imposed a tax “upon the trans- 
fer of the net estate of every decedent 
dying after the passage of this Act,” and | 
| further \provided: 

“Sec. 402. That the value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined 
by including the value at the time of his 
death of all property, real or personal, 
tangible or intangible, wherever situ- 
ated. = *°% 

“(c) To the extent of any interest 
;therein * * * with respect to which 

he has at any time created a trust 

* * * intended to take effect in pos- 

session or enjoyment at or after his 
death (whether such * * * trust is 
made or created before or after the pas- 
| 
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sage of this Act), except in case of a} 
bona fide sale for a fair consideration | 
in money or money’s worth.” 

Possession Was Surrendered. 

As we understand the facts disclosed in 
the declaration of trust they amount to 
this: That one-half cf the income of the 
trust was to be paid to the three daugh- 
ters or their issue, during Mrs. Bradley's 
life; and was thereafter to be paid to 
them, unless they failed to outlive Mrs. | 
Bradley, in which case it was to go to} 
her for life and then to others. It is} 
the contention of the Government that | 
Mrs. Bradley upon the making of the! 
declaration of trust did not part with | 
the possession or enjoyment of this one- 
|half interest in the property contributed 
by her and of which the daughters and! 
their issue were to have the income; that | 
she retained a reversionary interest that 
was not to pass until her death and that 
in fact did not pass until her death. | 

But we think that upon making the 
trust deed Mrs. Bradley parted with the | 
; Possession and enjoyment of this half 
of the property contributed by her to 
the trust; and that she was to have no 
reversionary interest in this half unless 
the daughters and their issue failed to| 
survive her, or (what is the same thing) 
unless she survived the daughters and 
their issue, which she did not do. Hav- 
ing died first no reversionary interest | 
ever arose in her favor. Her death dic 

not pass the right to the possession 
and enjoyment of the half of the prop- 
erty and income here in question from} 
her to the daughters and their issue.j 
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When Deductible: 1918 and 1921 
the compromise of a loan constitute 


an allowable deduction, and such deduction may be taken in the taxable 


s made under the compromise settle- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, (Board 


of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index Page 1745, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


1921 and 1924 Acts.—The assessment 


of a deficiency by the taxing authorities was not invalidated by the mere 


failure of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to give notice to the tax- 
payer that a second examination of the books and records was necessary.— 


Blair A. Haun v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


peals.)—Yearly Index Page 1745, Col. 


I 


EDUCTIONS: 


Ordinary and Necessary Business Expenses: 
penses.—Where a taxpayer included living expenses in the claimed de- 


(Board of Tax Ap- 
5 (Volume III.) 


Living Ex- 


ductions for ordinary and necessary business expenses, the disallowance of 
the deductions by the taxing authorities was approved in the absence of 
evidence by which the two items might be segregated—Blair A. Haun v. 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. ( 
Page 1745, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


STATE TAXES: Trusts: 
al 


Reversionary Interest: 


Board of Tax Appeals.)—Yearly Index 


1918 Act.—Decedent, 


with her husband, created a trust, one-half of the income of which 


was to be paid to her during her life 
ters or their issue during decedent’s 
them unless they failed to outlive the 


and the other half to her three daugh- 


life, and was thereafter to be paid to 


decedent in which case that half was to 
be paid to decedent during her lifetime and then to others, held: 


No rever- 


sionary interest arose in favor of decedent whose death in advance of the 
other beneficiaries foreclosed the possibility of a reversion, hence no tax was 
due on that half of the trust—Malcolm E. Nichols, Internal Revenue Col- 


lector, v. Robert S. Bradley, Executor. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, First 


Circuit.) —Yearly Index Page 1745, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 


disposition of other cases.—Extract 
Internal Revenue. 


from regulations of Commissioner of 


Disbursements Including Living Expenses 
Disallowed as Deduction from Income | 


‘Taxpayer Failed to Separate Charges Against Personal ! 


Account in Cost Payments. | 


Briain A. HAUN v. COMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUF. Docket No. 19660. 
BoarD OF TAX APPEALS. 

The Board of Tax Appeals upheld the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue in the 
Commissioner’s refusal to allow a deduc- 
tion where no evidence was adduced to 
show what part of the claimed deduction 
constituted ordinary and necessary busi- 
ness expenses and what part represented 
living expenses of the taxpayer. 

It was held also by the Board in this 
appeal that the failure of the Commis- 
sioner to give notice in writing to the 
taxpayer that a second examination of 
the books and records of the taxpayer 
was necessary did not invalidate the as- 


; sessment of a deficiency against him. 


Deficiencies Assessed 
Against Taxpigyer 

W. Z. Proctor, for the taxpayer; Ben- 
ton Baker, for the Commissioner. Fol- 
lowing is the full text of the findings of 
fact and the opinion: 

The respondent has asserted de- 
ficiencies in income taxes for the calendar 
years 1922, 1923 and 1924, in the re- 
spective amounts of $373.66, $369.29 and 
$54.41. 

The petitioner alleges that there has 
been no legal determination of the de- 
ficiency asserted for the year 1922 in 
that no written notice was given of the 
reexamination upon which this deficiency 
was based, as provided for in section 
1005 of the Revenue Act of 1924, and that 
the respondent erroneously determined 
net income for each of the years by de- 
ducting from gross sales only the ex- 
penditures shown by check stubs which 
do not take into account cash expendi- 
tures. 


Petitioner is an individual, residing at} 


Des Moines, Iowa, where during the tax- 
able years he operated a suburban retail 
drug store. 

The business income as reported by the 
petitioner for the years 1922, 1923, and 
1924 has been increased by the respond- 
ent in the respective amounts of $6,- 
170.07, $6,857.25, and $2,786.70. 


For the year 1922 petitioner kept no} 


records of his business except gross sales, 
and net income as shown on his return 
was based on estimates. Business rec- 
ords for the years 1923 and 1924 consist 
of cash register readings, check stubs, 


jand a ledger maintained for part of the 


time only. 

Respondent has arrived at net income 
for the year 1922 by applying to gross 
sales the average percentage of net in- 
come to gross sales shown in his compu- 
tation of net income for 1923 and 1924. 
The net income for 1923 and 1924 was 


;recomputed by taking the cash register 


readings as gross sales and deducting 
therefrom expenses as shown on the 
check stubs. No deduction was allowed 
on account of cash expenditures. 


Living Expenditures 
Paid Out in Cash 


In connection with his drug business! 


petitioner conducted a luncheon service. 
Supplies were purchased for cash at a 
nearby grocery and the cooking was done 


in petitioner’s living quarters above the 


store. 

This luncheon service was responsible 
for a large part of gross income during 
the taxable years, and supplies therefor 


constituted a large part of the cash ex-|! 


penditures. There were many small ex- 
penses which were paid in cash, such as 
papers, magazines, freight, laundry, re- 
turned bottles, and revenud stamps. 

For each cash expenditure a “Paid 
Out” slip was put in the cash drawer, 


and at the end of the day the total of} 





That right passed to them at once by 
the declaration of trust, subject to de- 
feasance in case they failed to survive 


, Mrs. Bradley. 


Her death, however. before that ’of her 
daughters, foreclosed the possibility of 
a reversionary interest arising in her 
favor. In other words, her death diu 


‘not effect the transfer of the possession 


and enjoyment of the property and in- 
come to the daughters from and after 
that time, but having occurred during 
the lifetime of the daughters, it forc- 
closed the possibility of her’ acquiring 


|a reversionary interest in this half of 


the property. 

The judgment of the District Court 
is affirmed. 

June 18, 1928. 


these slips was entered in the ledger and | 
the slips destroyed. The average daily 
cash expenditures for 1923 and 1924 
was $7. 

The petitioner maintained his home 
above the drug store. All his personal | 
living expenses were paid in cash from 
the business funds and were included in 
| the daily “paid outs.” These in turn were 
entered in the ledger as business ex- 
penses and go to make up the $7 daily 
average found above. 

Opinion by Lansdon: 


It is alleged by petitioner that in as- 
serting the deficiency for the year 1922 
respondent violated the provisions of 
Section 1005 of the Revenue Act of 1925 





by making a second examination of his 


Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals | 


Promulgated, September 12, 1928. 

Chesapeake & Virginian Coal Co., Ine. 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 11319. 

Personal service classification de- 
nied. 

Standard Rice Co., Inc. v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 9868. 
The petitioner held not entitled to 
special assessment under Section 
328 of the Revenue Act of 1918 for 
the fiscal years ended July 31, 1918, 

and July 31, 1919. 

The collection of a deficiency for 
the fiscal year ended July 31, 1918, 
assessed in September, 1928, held 
not barred by any statute of limita- 
tion. Held, further, that the assess- 
ment and collection of a further de- 
ficiency for the fiscal year ended 
July 31, 1918, is barred. 


LH. LZ. McClung and W. E. Monday, Ex- 


ecutors of the Estate of B. R. Strong, 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 12468. 

Decedent’s will bequeathed the 
residue of his estate to an educa- 
tional institution. A contest of the 
will was compromised, the residuary 
legatee and the contestants agreeing 
that the latter should receive one- 
half of the residue. Held, that the 
entire residue: was permanently set 
aside by the terms of the will for the 
educational institution and the in- 
come is deductible by the executors. 


books without having given written 
notice of his intention so to do. 

Section 1005 of the Revenue Act of 
1924, which is identical with Section 
1309 of the Revenue Act of 1921, pro- 
vides: 

“No taxpayer shall be subjected to un- 
necessary examinations or investiga- 
tions, and only one inspection of a tax- 
payer’s books of account shall be made 
for each taxable year unless the tax- 
payer requests otherwise or unless the 
Commissioner, after investigation, noti- 
fies the taxpayer in writing that an ad- 
ditional inspection is necessary.” 

We have held in J. S. McDonnell, 6 
B. T. A. 685, that the respondent’s fail- 
ure to comply with the above section by 
notifying the taxpayer in writing that an 
additional examination of books was 


'necessary, may not be interposed as a 


defense invalidating the deficiency based 
largely upon information derived from 
other sources, where the examination 
was conducted without objection by the 
taxpayer, as the protection afforded by 
Section 1005 was waived by the failure 
to object. 

There is no evidence in the instant 
case that petitioner objected to the re- 
examination of his books, and his fail- 


[Continued on Page 8,Column 1.] 
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IGH speed trucks have meant extra 

hazards for Pneumatic Truck Tires. 
Dunlop Giant Pneumatics are made to meet 
these new conditions. For them, Dunlop has 
developed the toughest tread known. This 
Dunlop tread resists in extreme degree cutting. 
chipping, and the scraping action of ruts. 
Furthermore, Dunlop Tread stock extends 
around the side-wall to prevent side-wall 
abrasion—and the tread is anchored to the 
plies by 30% stronger adhesion. Let the Dun- 
lop dealer survey your trucks and recommend 
the proper sized Dunlop Giant Pneumatics. 


26 MILLION DUNLOPS 


Dunlop was the founder of the Pneumatic Tire Industry. 

Today there are 26,000,000 Dunlops on the road. Dun- 

lop properties—combined into one area—would cover 

100,000 acres. That is your guarantee that Dunlops 
would pay on your trucks. 


DUNLOP 
GIANT. PNEUMATICS 
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mended to Interstate Com- 


merce Commission. 
Publication was begun on Sep- 

tember 12 of a proposed report to 

the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in which the Directer of the 

Bureau of Service, William P. 

Bartel, and Examiner W. R. Bren- 

nan recommend a finding that pres- 

ent freight service is inadequate for 
transportation of strawberries from 

Florida, the Carolinas and Alabama 

to destinations throughout the East- 

ern United States und on dewberries 
from North and South Carolina to 
the same territory. 

The proposed ‘report holds thot 
railroads serving official classifica- 
tion territory should be required to 
establish express refrigerator car- 
load service on strawberries and 
equip themselves with refrigerator 
cars suitable for handling this traf- 
fic, The proposed report continues 
in full text: 

The methods of strawberry production 
practiced in the various sections are 
much alike and produce berries which 
are very similar in quality. There does 


* not appear to be any material difference 


in the carrying quality of the different 
varieties of strawberries. It is claimed 
that the methods used by the Alabama | 
growers are not up to the standards 
of other sections and that this condition 
is largely responsible for the lower} 
prices they receive. It is also contended 
that Louisiana receives higher prices 
for its berries than Alabama as its ship- 
ping season earlier and as North | 
Carolina berries are on the market the 
same time as Alabama berries. 

Berries from the various sections carry 
equaily well, except that Florida berries, 
owing to the cooler weather prevailing at | 
the time they are shipped, generally 
carry better, especially to four or five 
day markets. Some of the Alabama ber- 
ries are in poor. condition when they 
reach the market. This is also true as 
to other sections but probably not to the 
same extent. : 

The growers contend that dewberries 
will carry fairly well for three days, 
but will not stand up in transit for a 
longer period. In 1925, 42.27 per cent 
of the claims collected were on ship- 
ments moving to three-day markets, and 
57.73 per cent on shipments to four-day 
markets. In 1926 the percentages were! 
16.61 and 83.39, respectively. Most dew- 
berries from North Carolina and South 
Carolina are shipped to Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston and Buffalo. About 35 to 
40 per cent of the cars go to New York. 


Carriers Contend Good Grades 


Will Carry Four Days 

- The carriers contend that well raised, 
properly picked and packed berries wilt 
carry four days under refrigeration. 
They state that the producer of a poor 
grade of berry would benefit in_dispos- 
ing of berries by saving a day in tran- 
sit, but that neither refrigeration nor 
lessening of time in transit will improve 
improperly raised or prepared straw- 
berries. To some points express service 
would not enable the growers to reach 
an earlier market, and it is contended 
that to such points but few shipments 
would be offered by express. 

The carriers contend that the fact that 
berries sometimes arrive in poor condi- 
tion is not attribuiable to either the 
transportation or refrigerator service. 
They show that in at least some in- 
stances the moldy berries are scattered 
through the car and urge that this 
due to poor picking, packing and load- 
ing or to the inclusion in the car of ber- 
ries that were held at origin and not 
shipped the day they were picked. 

This condition, it is stated, may be duc 
to the fact that numcrous growers unite 
in loading a car and that the methods 
of some growers are rot up to standard. 
It is asserted that some dealers do not 
hesitate to prolong fo: indefinite periods 
the length of time in which berries are 
actually left in the cars and that many 
of the alleged failures in the freight and! 
refrigerator service are not due to any- 
thing which the carriers can control 
The record indicates that strawberries 
frequently arrive at cestinations in poor 
condition and that the primary 
is the length of time in transportation 

The L. & N. contends that many of the 
Alabama shippers have been misled into 
advocating express service under the be- 
lief that strawberries will not carry be- 
yond Cincinnati. It points out that most 
of the Alabama berries co go beyond Cin- 
cinnati, apparently without the know! 
edge of the shippers. 

It is admitted by those in favor of 
express service and those opposed to it 
that the shorter time a berry is in tran- 
sit the better its condition will be on 
arrival at market. 

Holding of cars at loading points is 


Petition for Exemption 
From Control Device Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has denied a petition filed by the Cen 
tral Railroad Company of New Jerse: 
for the exemption of service train loco- 
motives from the effect of the Commi 
sion’s orders requiring installation of. au- 
tomatic train controi devices. Service 
train locomotives are locomotives used 
in wreck repair operations. The order 
by Division 6 denying the carrier’s peti- 
tion was made public September 12 in 
Docket No. 13413. 


is 


caus? 


New Rates on Vinegar 
In Mid-West Suspended | 


By an order entered on September 
7, in Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 5163, the Interstate Commerce Com- ! 
mission suspended from September 15, 


of certain schedules as published in the 
following tariffs, viz.: Chicago. Burling- 
B. 
& Q. I. C. C. No. 17132; Toledo, Peoria | 
& Western Railroad; Supplement No. 8 | 
fo. C. C. No. 14. 

_ The suspended schedules propose to 
increase the rates on vinegar, carloads, 
between St. Louis, Mo., and E. St. Louis. | 
Mil,, on the one hand and Keokuk, Ia., on | 
the other, | 


Pathetic aetna a 


; ‘ > 
> Refrigerator System | 


«» By Express Proposed | 


| the berries 
| markets in time for the best sales. 
| state that when the market is weak and 
| the quality of the berries good it is de- 
| sirable to hold over and that action of + 


| service encourages 


| The movement for 1% 


not generally practiced. When it occurs 
it is mostly due to the ‘early closing 
hours, lack of strawberries, or inclement 
weather. On many days that cars were 
held over at Florida points one or more 
cars were shipped. 

The growers contend that the practic< | 
of carrying over at terminal markets car- 
not and should not be discontinued, as | 
do not always reach the 
They 


this kind is for the best interests of all 
concerned. It is claimed that the lim- 
ited distribution permitted by freight 
holding over as it 
does not allow the berries to go past 
the key markets, and forces the same 
few consuming points to absorb each 
day’s berries. 

Express service, it is asserted, afford- 
ing a wider distribution, would make it 
unnecessary to hold over any berries. 


| It would be beneficial to both the grow- 
} ers and receivers if the berries reached 
; the markets at the carliest possible mo- 


ment so that the maximum time would 
be available to find the best markets 
and to give the widest local distribution. | 

At some points where holding over oc- 


| curs, such as Pittsburgh, berries are solc 
| direct from the car, and only a part of 


the berries are held. At Pittsburgh part 
loads are consolidated in order to release 
cars and make room for more cars. Oc- 
casionally produce not in transportation 
is put in cars. 
ing and should be discontinued. 


The table below shows the carload 


movement of strawberries from different 


producing States: 


Florida 
Alabama 
North Cat 
Louisiana 
Arkansas 
Tennessee 
*Carolinas 
*Dew berries, 


olina 


ei ee — 
The area within which Florida, Alabama , 


and North Carolina, respectively, distrib- 
ute carload shipments of strawberries is 
much smaller than that of Louisiana. 
Most of the Florida and North Carolina 
berries are marketed at Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. In 1927 over 
60 per cent of the North Carclina berries 
were shipped to three-day markets and 
about 35 per cent to four-day markets. 
In that year North Carolina shipped 
carloads of strawberries to 73 destina- 
tions. In the last four years 95 per cent 
of Florida’ strawberries have been 
shipped to New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


Compares Areas 
Of Distribution of Berries 

The majority of the Alabama berries 
are shipped to Cincinnati, although most 
of the strawberries originally billed to} 
that point are diverted or reconsigned to 
points north of the Ohio River. Louisiana 
reaches a large number of markets, some 
of which are at a great distance. In 
1926, there were 697 cars of Louisiana 


| starwberries marketed in the’ northeast- 


ern portion of the country, as far asj 
Maine and in eastern Canada. During 
the same year, Louisiana shipped carlots 
to 91 destinations and in 1927 to 86 
destinations. In 1926 Louisiana marketed 
equivalent of 673 Florida carloads of 
strawberries in Boston, Philadelphia and 
New York. 

In 1925 New York received 2,004 car- 
loads of strawberries of which 726 
originated in North Carolina, 353. in 
Florida, four in.Alabama, and 99 in 
Louisiana. Philadelphia received 435 
carloads of which 258 originated in 
North Carolina, 98 in Florida, none in 
Alabama, and 11 in Louisiana. Boston re- 
ceived 825 carloads, of which 145 orig- 
inated in North Carolina, 104 in Florida, 
none in Alabama, and 47 in Louisiana. 
Chicago received 942 carloads, of which 
none originated in North Carolina, 60 in 
Florida, 19 in Alabama and 272 in Loui-! 
siana. In 1925 North Carolina originated 
56 per cent of the berries arriving in New 


York; 56 per cent of the beyries arriving ; 


in Philadelphia; 63 per cent of the ber- 
ries arriving in Newark; and 16 per 
cent of the berries arriving in Boston. 

The carriers contend that New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston are the natural 
markets for North Carolina berries and 
that from the standpoint of time in trans- 
portation every reasonable requirement 
of the North Carolina berry traffic can 
be met under the present freight service 
and schedules. 

Holds Express Service 
Facilitates Competition 

North Carolina growers contend that 
express service permits other sections to 
compete in North Carolina’s natural ter- 
ritory, that is to points which are mate- 
rially closer to North Carolina, while they 
are unable to compete in the natural ter- 
ritory of the other sections. 

The growers are generally of the opin- 
ion that with express service available 
practically all strawberries and dewber- 
rits would be shipped by express, espe- 
cially if the rates were not prohibitive 
and there was a marked saving in time. 


i They advance as reasons for the estab- 


lishment of express rcfrigerator carload 
service that it would widen distribution 
both initially and for diversion, opening 
up new markets; would bring more buy- 
ers to the fields and that f. 0. b. buyers 
would pay better prices if berries could 
be shipped by expres would greatly 
increase the deman: bringing better 
prices; would reduce loss on account of 
the reduction in time in transportation; ' 
would put the benies into market in 
better condition; would avoid overstack- 
ing with its consequent unfavorable ef- | 
fect on prices; would reduce holding 
over at destination; would facilitate sales 


jas buyers have more confidence in ex- 


press berries; and would lengthen the 
season. It is claimed that all of these 
advantages are now enjoyed by Louisiana 
growers. The growers assert that the 
increased prices the berries would bring 
by getting them to market quicker wouid 
off:set any increase in transportation | 
charges. 

The increase in the Louisiana acreage 
and shipments is attributed solely to ex- 
press refrigerator service. Louisiana | 
shipped 600 carloads in 1914, 1,100 ear- | 
loads in 1927 and 2,342 carloads in 1926. 
28 is estimated as | 
4,000 carloads. The carriers assert that 
express service is not solely responsible 
for the increase in Lcuisiana. They re- 
fer to the decrease in Mississippi, which | 
also has express service. | 

A few local buyers in Florida, some | 
of them owners of pony refrigerators, | 
are opposed to the establishment of ex-j| 


Pat ae 


This practice is decreas- | 


ieven 


;at lower 


‘fornia have 


Wider Distribution | 


Said to Be Possible: 


Plan for Hauling Described as 
Beneficial to Both Growers 
And Receivers. 


pres srefrigerator car'oad service. Their ; 
principal objections are that it would 
eliminate or decrease the use of ponies; 
that it would hurt the small growers | 
and create a monopoly for a few as not, 
many buyers could handle a car loaded | 
to the required minimum; and that it | 
would injure farmers from a_ financial | 
standpoint. The growers assert that | 
some owners of pony refrigerators aye | 
against express carluad service as tle 
pony refrigerator business is very profit- | 
able for the owners. | 
Refrigerator Service 
Held to Increase Sales 
Numerous receivers at consuming} 
points desire express refrigerator serv- 
ice as they prefer berries for not later | 


{ 


than third morning delivery; as berries | ‘ a, to 
| destinations. 


from points now having express service 
arrive in better condition than berries 
from points not having such service; as| 


|it would increase consumption of berries; | 


as express berries are more salable; as 


'berries in poor condition slow sales and} Galveston, 


cause extra expense; as pony refriger-| 
ators are expensive and unsatisfactory; | 
as freight service is not efficient; as it 
would increase the distributive area of | 
large markets; as it would increase prices. | 


1926 


343 


1927 | 
617 
898 


1924 1925 


DST 


1910S 


1923 
1.038 
693 
1.668 
1,678 
1.242 


nT 421 
1.634 
1.076 
993 
1.637 
247 


40S 


O46 


ONO 
1.S65 


These receivers prefer express service 
with a minimum as high as 300 
They also claim that express 
service would benefit them in instances 
where it takes three or four days to! 
sell a car. ' 

Other receivers who do not advocate! 
express service assert tnat Florida ber- 
ries arrive in good condition for fifth 
morning delivery; that if berries are 
properly picked, packed, and transported, 
they will carry in good condition for 
fifth morning delivery; that the time in 
transportation does not have much to do } 
with the condition of the berries on ar- | 
rival at the market, as it is the condi-| 
tion the berries are in when shipped that | 


crates. 


sixth morning delivery in good condi- 
tion; that berries loaded to 300 crates 
would: not carry; that mold is caused at! 
origin end; and that decay starts within | 
48 hours and as refrigeration retards | 
decay, one day’s shortening of sched- | 
ules would not affect the quality of the! 
berry. | 

Certain receivers at different points} 
testified that they do not now handle! 
strawberries moving by freight because! 
of past experience that berries which re- 
quire five days or more in transit will) 
not arrive in satisfactory condition, but! 
indicate that they would handle such ber- | 
ries if express service is established. | 

The North ‘Carolina growers contend | 
that the receivers in favor of the present 
service are interested in confining North | 
Carolina to its present markets in order; 
that the strawberries may be purchased 
prices than would prevail if 
North Carolina had express service with 
its attendant wider distribution. 


Method of Shipment 


Important to Grower 

The carriers contend that the growers ! 
and receivers advocating express service | 
would not have any control over the kind ; 
of service to be used in cases where the 
berries are sold f, 0. b. origin, and that | 
in the case of receivers handling berries | 
on consignment the receivers would have | 
no control over the kind of service. In- | 
asmuch as the return to the grower, 
whether the berries are sold f. 0. b. or! 
shipped on consignment, is dependent on 
the sale price, the method of shipment 
is of vital importance to the grower. 

At some points the practice of selling 
f. o. b. origin prevails and at other points 
the majority of the berries are shipped 
on consignment. In Louisiana practically 
all berries are shipped by express and 
are sold through auction at Hammond. 
The berries are generally billed to Mat- 
toon, Ill. The auction is held each eve- 
ning at Hammond, when most of the 
are rolling. Dewberries are gen- 
erally sold on consignment. i 

Express service is desirable even from 
producing sections near consuming mar- 


' controls; that berries arrive in Boston ror} 
| 


cars 


kets. as in 1926 there were shipped from | 


the Eastern Shore district to points in 
West Virginia, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
New England 538 cars by express, as 
against 423 cars by freight. In 1924 the 
equivalent of 565 carloads was shipped 
by motor truck from the Eastern Shore 
district; in 1925, 725 carloads, and in 
1926, 1,138 carloads. From the Eastern 
Shore to New York and Philadelphia 
the movement is largely by motor truck, 
which gives next-morning delivery. In 


1927 the equivalent of 50 to 60 cars was | 
transported by truck from North Caro- | 
Phila- 


lina to markets as far north as 


delphia, 


| 
Express service for the transportation | 
is | 
throughout the | 
country, as other than these sections and | 


strawberries under refrigeration 


almost universal 


of 


now 


part of Tennessee, all large producing 
territories, have such service. For this 


reason the growers argue that the pres- | 


ent service must be considered unreason- 
able. 
The 28 principal strawberry produc- 


| ing sections in the United States plant | 


140,300 acres. The eight sections that 
make use of express refrigerator car- 


load service plant 103,760 acres or 74} 


per cent of the total acreage. Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky, Delaware, Maryland and Cali- 
carload express’ service. 
Tennessee has it only from points on 
the Illinois Central. 

One of the prin¢ipal objections of those ! 
opposed to the express service is the! 
high minimum that would go with such 
service, This factor does not appear to | 
be a hardship to Louisiana growers. ' 

The higher minimum loading which | 
is possible with express service partly 
offsets the higher transportation cost 
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| Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 


Rate complaints made public Septem- 


ber 12 by the Interstate Commerce Com- ; 


mission are summarized as follows: 
No. 21300. George Peterson and Harry 
Peterson, doing business as Peterson Con- 


struction Company, of Minneapolis v. Minne- 


apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste Marie Railway. 
Claims reparation of $28.28 on shipment. of 
a highway patrol weight and one crushing 
plant from Spooner, Wis., to Genola, Minn. 

No. 21301 and Subs 1 to 9, inclusive, Arm- 
strong Cork Company, of Pittsburgh, ‘Pa. 
vy. Southern Pacific Company et al, Claims 
reparation on linoleum and linoleum rugs 

turned to its Lancaster, Pa., factory from 
Ogden, Utah, Little Rock, Ark., St. Joseph, 
Mo., Spokane, Wash., Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Oklahoma City Okla., Butte, Mont.; Kansas 
City, Mo. Complaintant seeks application 
of the same fate on the eastbound ship- 
ments as applied on westbound traffic. 

No. 21302. Ornamental Stone Company. 
of Charlotte, N. C. v. Southern Railway et 
al. Claims reparation on various ship 


other South Ca_ lina destinations. 

No. 21303 and Sub 1. Southern 
tural Chemical Corporation, of Atlanta, Ga. 
v. Central of Georgia Railway et al. Seeks 
reasonable rates on sulphuric acid in tank 
cars from Copperhill, Tenn., to destinations 
in North Carolina, South Carolina and Vir- 
‘nia, to Montgomery, Ala., and to Georgia 


No. 21304. Yukon Mill & Grain Company, 
of Yukon, Okla. v. Chicago, Rock Island & 
Gulf Railway et al. Claims reparation of 
$405.18 on wheat and flour shinned from 
Yukon and Banner, Okla., to Houston and 
Tex. 

21305. Industrial Rayon Corporation, 


No. 


‘of Cleveland, Ohio v. Pere Marquette Rail- 


way et al. Seeks reasonable rates on car- 
bon bisulphide in tank cars from Midland, 
Mich., to Cleveland. Claims reparation. 
No. 20306. Champion Coated Paper Com- 
pany. of Hamilton, Ohio et al. v. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad et al. Ask Com- 
mission to prescribe reasonable rates on 
printing paper, other than newsprint. from 
Hamilton. Ohio, and Canton, N. C., to 
Dallas, Fort Worth, Oklahoma City and 
other points in northwest Texas and in 


>; Oklahoma. Clainrs reparation. 


No. 21307. Western Asphalt Paving Cor- 
poration, of Sioux City.*Iowa v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad et al. Claims 
reparation of $9 on car of sand from 
Sandell. Nebr., to Hamburg, Towa. 

No. 21508. Sperry Flour Company. of 
San Francisco v. Southcrn Pacifie Company 
et al, Claims reparation on whole, cracked 
or ground corn, originating in various 


Agricul- | 
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| Importers of Foreign-Made Window Glass 


Criticize Data on Costs of Production 


| 


| Hearings in Investigation of Competitive Production Are | 


Commission 1 Resumed Before Tariff Commission. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mission that these materials are pur- | had testified September 11 in support of 


chased sometimes a year in advance of 
production. 

He explained how exchange rates have 
worked to the disadvantage of the Bel- 
gian producer. 


| donk, eastern sales 


! 


the application, introduced Dudley Onder- 
manager of the 
|} American Window Glass Company, of 
| which Mr. Munro is president. Mr. 


Mr. Rafter recalled to the stand W.| Onderdonk spoke briefly to show the ex- 


M. Bonesteel, secretary-treasurer, Amer- | 


ican Window Glass Company, for cross- 
examination after the witness had testi- 
fied as to accounting methods used by 
his company. Mr. Rafter argued that 
the depreciation charges of the company, 
which appeared as one of the applicants 
for increased tariff rates, were dispro- 
portionately high as comparéd with 
amounts charged off by the Belgians. 

Mr. Bonesteel pointed out that such 


inecessary for his firm to set up such 
charges in a special reserve fund in order 
to provide for repairs to plants and other 
maintenance charges. 
William L. Munro, of Pittsburgh, who 
| aio cathe 
points in Iowa and Nebraska ana shipped 
from South Vallejo, Calif., to San Fran- 
cisco for export under in-transit privileges, 
and destined to Central America, South 
America, Mexico and Hawaii. 
No. 21309. Christian Feigenspan, of 
Newark, N. J. v. Erie Railroad, Claims 
reparation on German anthracite and coke 
imvorted for transshipment at defendant's 
terminals in Jersey City or Weehawken to 
cars for shipment to East Orange, N. J. 
No. 21310. Viscose Company, of Marcus 
Hook, Pa. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 
et al. Claims reparation of $32,327 on 295 
cars of cottonseed hull fibre or shavings 
from 37 points of origin in Alabama, 
Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Tennessee to Nitro, W. Va. 

No, 21311. Federated Metals Corporation, 
of New York City v. Pennsylvania lailroad 
et al. Asks Commission to require establish- 
ment of reasonable rates on copper. and 
copper bearing materials from various 
points in Ohio, Indiana. Michigan. Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Nebraska, Wyoming, South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Minnesota and Iowa, 
remelted and refined in transit at Pitts- 
burgh and shipped to destinations in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, New York and New 
i England States. Claims reparation. 


tent of Belgian competition in window 
glass on the Atlantic seaboard. 

After concluding a general discussion 
|} of the items entering into the cost of 
producing Belgian window glass, Mr. 
Larsimore was crosi. examined by Mz. 
: Monro, after which the Commission cc- 
cided to meet again Septembef 13 to re- 
| ceive further testimony from opponents 
of the Reynolds application. Before con- 
cluding the case for the applicants, Mr. 


‘nts | charges had the approval of the Inter-| Monro told the Commission that repre- 
of stone from Charlotte to Blacksburg and lnal Revenue Bureau. He said it was|S8 entatives of other firms interested in 


| the proposal to increase the tariff rates 
| were present, but they would not testify 
j until it was necessary. Included in this 
| group, were representatives of labor or- 
| ganizations who, Mr. Monro declared, 
| desired protection for the American in- 
| dustry against importations of window 
| glass. 


|Speed Limit Is Raised 
For Trucks in England 


_ Heavy trucks equipped with pneumatic 
| tires may soon travel in England at a 
| legal speed of 20 miles an hour, instead 
of the present 12-mile an hour limit, the 
Trade Commissioner at London, William 
1M. Park, informed the Department of 
| Commerce September 12. The report fol- 
lows in full text: 
} An announcement by the Minister of 
| Transport, following petitions from the 
|English society of motor manufacturers 
}and traders. and the. commercial motor 
users’ association, raised the existing 
; speed limit, effective October 1. 

_ Maximum speed of such trucks draw- 
ing trailers is also to be raised from 
| five to 12 miles an hour, provided the 
, trailer has pneumatic tires, and to eight 
!miles an hour if the vehicles are fitted 
with non-pneumatic, but elastic, tires. 


: 


Conference Is Called 
To Discuss Standard 
For Screwed Unions 


Producers and Distributers 
Also to Hear Suggestions 
For Expansion of Ex- 
port Trade. 


Proposed commercial standards for 
250-pound malleable iron or steel screwed 
unions will be discussed at a conference 
September 25, called by the Bureau of 
Standards of the Department of Com- 
merce, according to a statement by the 


Department September 12. The state- 
ment follows in full text: . 

A general conference of manufactur- 
ers, distributors, and users will be held 
at 10 a. m. (Eastern Standard Time), 
Monday, September 24, 1928, under the 
auspices of the Commercial Standards 
Unit of the Bureau of Standards in Room 
704, Commerce Building, Washington, D. 
C., for the purpose of considering a pro- 
posed commercial standard for 250-pound 
malleable iron or steel screwed unions. 

This conference, whieh has been ar- 
ranged by Mr. I. J. Fairchild, Commer- 
cial Standards Unit, at the request of 
the industry, will discuss the proposed 
standard in open meeting. After the 
conference approves the standard, the 
conferees will stipulate the date upon - 
which production will start in accord- 
ance therewith, as well as fix the date 
for clearance of existing stocks. Copies 
of the recommended standard, as ap- 
proved by the conference, will be sent to 
all interested elements of the industry for 
signed acceptances. 


Producers, at least to the extent of 
65 per. cent of annual production by vol- 
ume, and a substantial majority of the 
distributors and users, must accept the 
same in writing before it is published by 
the Department of Commerce. 


A feature of this conference will be 
an informal discussion by Mr. H. M. 
Bletz, of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, on the possibilities of the pro- 
motion of export trade in this field 
through publication of the standard in 
other languages. 


WHEN The United Stat es 

Daily was only a few months old, we 
established its Inquiry Division to an- 
swer the questions of subscribers from the 

vast stores of information in the files and 
official printed documents of the Government. 


At first there were only a few inquiries, but 
when subscribers found that the Inquiry Division 
gave them valuable information, more and more 
inquiries began to come in. 


Again, as readers of The Daily learned through 
its columns, more and more about the Govern- 
ment and the operation of the three hundred 
units thereof, greater numbers of them asked 
questions. It is an old observation that to ask 
questions intelligently one must know a good 


deal about the subject. We are finding that the 


more our subscribers know about the Govern- 
ment, the more numerous and interesting are 
their questions, 


Remember that the services of our Inquiry 
Division are yours, without charge, as part of 
your subscription. 
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- Offered by Treasury 


Is Oversubscribed 


$80,000,000 = of 
Third Liberty Bonds Are 

Tendered for Ex- 
change. 


Subscriptions to the recent offering of 
Treasury: certificates of indebtedness, 
, floated as a part of the program of re- 
tirement of the Third Liberty bonds, ex- 
ceeded $960,000,000, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon. He an- 
nounced at the same time that the sub- 
scriptions were closed. Of the total sub- 
scriptions about $80,000,000 represented 
tenders of Third Liberty bonds in pay- 
ment for the new securities. Following 


». is the full text of the statement: 


Secretary Mellon announced that the 
subscription books for the curgent offer- 
ing of nine-month 4% per cenf Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, Series ,TJ- 
1929, closed at the close of business 
Tuesday, September 11. Subscriptions 
received in the mails up to 10 o’clock 
Wednesday morning will be accepted. 

The offering, which was for $525,000,- 
000, or thereabouts, was publicly an- 
nounced on September 7. 

The closing of the subscription books 
applies not only to cash subscriptions, 


» but also to those subscriptions in pay- 


ment for which Third Liberty Loan 4% 
per cent bonds might be tendered, and 


, accordingly any subscriptions entered 


after the closing date will be rejected. 

The Secretary further stated that, 
while final subscription figures had not 
been received from the Federal Reserve 
banks, preliminary reports indicate that 
the total subscriptions will aggregate 


. $960,000,000. Of these subscriptions at 


least $80,000,000 represent subscriptions 
in payment for which Third 4% per cent 


‘bonds were tendered. As previously an- 


nounced, such latter subscriptions will be 


. allotted in full. 


The balance, or approximately $880,- 
000,000, represents cash subscriptions 
subject to later allotment. Allotments 
on these cash subscriptions will be made 


_at an early date, at which time full de- 


tails as to the basis of allotment and 
the final amount of aggregate subscrip- 
tions will be announced. 


Budget for Finland 
Shows Little Change 


Totals for 1929 Are Approx- 
imately Same as for 
1928. 


Total expenditures of. the proposed 


Finnish budget for 1929 as reported to 
the Department of Commerce by _the 
Commercial Attache. at Helsingfors, 
Frederick B. Lyon, are set at 4,282,- 
300,000 Finnish marks ($106,654,000), of 
which the ordinary group accounts for 
3,491,500,000 marks and the extraor- 
dinary for 740,800,000 marks. The re- 
port, made public September 12, follows: 
in full text: 

Total income is calculated at 4,206,- 
200,000 marks ($105,996,000), of which 
4,203,300,000 marks are ordinary reve- 
nues. The balance is to be effected by 2 
transfer of 26,100,00C marks from the 
cash reserve, as against a balance for 
1928 composed of 161,500,000 marks from 
the cash reserve and 117,600,000 marks 
from a foreign loan. \ 

The 1929 proposals foot. up practically 
the same as for the 1928 budget, which 
was 4,233,100,000 marks. A notable im- 
provement, however, is the increase of 
265,200,000 marks in proposed ordinary 
income. 

An increase of 22,500,000 marks in 
ordinary expenditures is offset by a sim- 
ilar decrease in the extraordinary ac- 
counts and represents largely a trans- 
fer of certain items. The proposed bud- 
get allows 1,007,500,C00 marks for the 
Ministry of Communications—54,700,000 
more than for 1926. Of this increase, 
24,500,000 marks gates for construction 
and upkeep of highways and bridges, the 
total appropriation for which is 126,000,- 
000 marks; 25,400,000 marks goes to rail- 
ways, and 2,600,000 marks to posts and 
telegraphs. Proposed extraordinary ex- 
penditures for communications amount vo 
272,300,000 marks, a reduction of 382,- 
600,000 marks. Of this amount, 100,- 
000,000 marks goes for new railway 
buildings, 79,000,000 marks for rolling 
stock, 13,000, 000 ‘marks for extension of 
telephone system, anc 18,000,000 marks 
for grants for upkeep of highways. RAD 


Foreign Exchange | 


New York, Sept. 12.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretar of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
822 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 
Italy (lira) 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 
Sweden (krona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 
China (Shang. tael) 
China (Mex. collar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso, gold) . 
Brazil (milreis) 


14,0836 
13.9021 
-7218 
2.9622 
26.6661 
485.0855 
2.5165 
3.9043 
23.8238 
1.2939 
17,4242 
5.2291 
40.0834 
26.6659 
11.2060 
4.5150 
6110 
16.5527 
26.7582 
19.2529 
1.7596 
49.7589 
63.8889 
46.4250 
46.1666 
6.3289 
45.7277 
56.0000 
100.0598 
99.9500 
47.8166 
95.6830 
11.9234 
12.0723 
: 102.1250 
Colombia (peso) way 
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TnHt UNiieD SiAreS DAILY: 


Liberty Bonds 


New Policies Urged in Calculating Gain 
Or Loss in Sale of Affiliated Cor poration 


Special Committee of Department of Treasury Hears Fur- 
ther Discussion on Returns. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


Government and, in this connection, Mr. 
Brown had informed the Committee that 
he could see no objection if the Treasury 
required the corporations which were af- 
filiated to agree as to the source to which 
the Government should look for its tax 
or to whom it could make refunds in case 
such were necessary. Mr. Seidman ob- 
served that these collections or refunds 
usually were adjusted betweef the cor- 
porations anyway and Mr. Brown said 
he believed it unnecessary for the Gov- 
ernment to have to search out the par- 
ticular corporation liable for a deficiency 
or entitled to a refund. 


“The principle of consolidated returns 
is sound,” said Mr. Brown. “The taxes 
all come from the same group, the same 
stockholders, so why should they object | 
if the Government deals with only one. 
The Government ought to be allowed to 
get its tax from the one it can catch.” 


Says Regulations 
Should Be Clarified 


Mr. Brown declared that he believed 
the Government’s tax regulations, de- 
scribing consolidated returns, failed to 
disclose to the taxpayer just how the 


or loss; (3) adjustments to prevent dou- 
ble taxation of gain or double allowance 
of loss; (4) relation between sale of 
stock and sale of assets; (5) application 
of “reorganization provisions.’ 

II. Distributions in liquidation of a 
member of an affiliated group: (1) Recog- 
nition of gain or loss; (2) basis for de- 
termination of gain or loss; (8) relation 
between (a) acquisition of stock and dis- 
solution, and (b) sale of assets. 

III. Gain or loss of property acquired 
through intercompany transaction: (1) 
Time of recognition where affiliation is 
broken after acquisition and prior to 
sale; (2) basis for determination of gain 
or loss. 

IV. Basis for determination of depre- 
ciation, depletion, etc. 

V. Allowance of net losses: (1) al- 
lowance during affiliation for net losses 
sustained prior to affiliation; (2) allow- 
ance after affiliation of net losses sus- 
tained during or prior to affiliation. 

VI. Allowance after affiliation of bad 
debts resulting from intercompany ac- 
counts. 

VII. Credit for foreign taxes. 

VIII. Administrative: (1) filing of re- 
turns; claims; waivers; closing agree- 


figures should be computed. He said it | ments; etc.; (2) assertion and collection 


was ‘not infrequent that he had seen 
Government tax auditors check books in 
ways that arrive at the same conclu- 
sion as that reached by the corporation’s 
own officers but “they do it in different 

ways and we, who try to. do the job 
right, find our system all out of line.” 

“I believe the Treasury regulations 
are right,” Mr. Brown added, “but they 
ought to be clarified so the taxpayer’s 
auditor and the Government’s auditor 
can do the thing the same way. In 
other words, I do not believe that many 
of the taxpayers have found out yet how 


the Bureau of Internal Revenue wants Railroads 


them to keep their books.” 

Mr. Brown said that many firms used 
loose-leaf ledger systems and that there 
was a possibility of the Government be- 


of deficiencies; (3) making of refunds 
and credits. 

IX. General considerations: (1) pres- 
ervation as far as possible of the primary 
advantages to taxpayers: (a) adminis- 
trative or accounting simplicity; (b) 
postponement until realization of recog- 
nition of gains from intercompany trans- 
action; (c) offsetting of intercompany 
losses; (2) consideration of the prob- 
lems from the point of view of three 
periods of time: (a) prior to affiliation, 
(b) during affiliation, (c) after affiliation. 


to Postpone 
West Virginia Extensions 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
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State Expenditures 


State Expenditures 
In Ohio Were Above 
Revenues During 1927 


Financial Statisiics of Year 
Show Increase in Per Cap- 
ita Cost of Govern- 
ment. 


French basic industries are continuing 
a high level of production and the buying | 
public of France is optimistic, the De- 
partment of Commerce was advised Sep- 
tember 12 in cabled reports from the 
Commercial Attache at Paris, H. C. Mae- 
Lean. The report follows in full text: 

Production in basic industries in 
France, especiaily in iron and steel, con- 
tinues at a high level. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 


nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Ohio for the fiscal 


year ended June 30, 1927. The per-cap- 
ita figures for 1927 are based on an es- 
timated population of 6,655,000. The full 
j text of the Department’s statement fol- 
lows: 


mistic, interest rates are low and money 
is plentiful. The Bank of France is 
* utilizing its control of the money mar- 
Expenditures Increase. ket to create and maintain conditions 

The payments for operation and main-| favorable to the further development of 
tenance of the general departments of industry and trade and abundant credit 
Ohio amounted to $41,843,672, or $6.29 facilities are available. Stocks of mer- 


: > ie chandise generally are low and a satis- 
per capita. This includes $3,111,486 ap-| factory seasonal revival of demand after 


portionments for education to the minor] the summer dullness is now taking place 


civil divisions of the State. In 1926 the 
comparative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$5.88, and in 1918, $3.50. The payments 


in all lines. Accordingly, the outlook for 
French business in general is distinctly 
good. 
The Government has shown a keen ap- 
preciation of its responsibility in pro- 


for operation and maintenance of public] viding for the future growth of business 
service enterprises in 1927 amounted to| by including in the budget proposals for 


$109,536; interest on debt, $976,174; and s 
outlays for permanent improvements,|compensation for services rendered by 
$10,912,780. The total payments, there-| State officials, represented 11.3 per cent 
fore, for operation and maintenance of|0f the total revenue for 1927, 10.5 per 
general departments and public service| cent for 1926, and 11.9 per cent for 1918. 
enterprises, for interest and outlays were Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
$58,842,162. Of this amount $751,034 | stituted 47.6 per cent of the total reve- 
represents payments by a State depart-| nue for 1927, 46.5 per cent for 1926, and 
ment or enterprise to another on account: 48.8 per cent fot 1918. 
of services. Receipts from business licenses con- 
The totals include all payments for the| sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
year, whether made from current reve-|ance and other incorporated companies 
nues or from the proceeds of bond issues. — oe — tax -. gasoline, while 
Of the govern those from nonbusiness licenses comprise 
above, si9beGatE "ces lor’ Nabways, chiefly taxes on motor vehicle? and 
$13,176,744 being for maintenance and amounts paid for hunting privileges. The 
$6,509, 524 for construction. sales tax on gasoline amounted to $5,- 
887,351 in 1927 and $5,478,209 in 1926, 
Revenue Receipts. 





an increase of 7.5 per cent. 


ing unable to locate old records in event |on September 12 announced a postpone- 
reaudit was necessary after several! ment to October 22 of the effective date 
years. of its certificate and order authorizing 
The legislative assistant to the Secre-|the Virginian and Norfolk & Western 
tary of the Treasury, E. C. Alvord, in-| Railways to extend their lines in the 
quired whether Mr. Brown believed the | Guyandot Valley of West Virginia. The 
Government should make all of the af-|Cheasapeake & Ohio, whose application 
filiated corporations liable for any de-|to build a line in the valley was denied, 
ficiencies later found. He replied that, | has applied to the Commission for a re- 
in his opinion, the affiliated companies | consideration. 
should be made jointly and severally 


liable, adding that “Uncle Sam ought 
not be concerned whether there are nine 
or nine hundred corporations in the 
group.” 

Discussion of the tax liability phase 
was followed by a declaration by Mr. 
Brown that the Government never ought 
to consider the legal corporate entities 
of the several corporations in any other 
way except when it was necessary to 
resort. to a levy against one of group 
fora deficiency 

“These affili ated groups are one eco- 
nomic unit,” he continued. “In the past, 
the Treasury has paid too much atten- 
tion—and so has Congress for that mat- 
ter, to the-corporate entities. It ought 
to pay more attention to the business 
entity, and it is my belief that if that 
were the course, many of the difficulties 
it now faces and has faced will be elim- 
inated. Whenever those difficulties are 
eliminated, tax administration is thereby 
simplified and the Treasury and the tax- 
payer are better off.” 

At the conclusion of the session of 


|Mine Railway in Utah Asks 


Authority to Abandon Line 


The St. John & Ophir Railroad has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a certificate authorizing it to 
abandon the operation of its line between 
the towns of Ophir and St. John, in 
Tooele County, Utah, 8.56 miles, because 
of the closing down of the mine from 
which it derived ite principal traffic. 


Authority Asked to Extend 
Branch Line in California || 


The San Francisco-Sacramento Rail- || 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- |; 
merce Commission for authority for the 
construction of an extension of its Pitts- |} 
burgh branch, in Contra Costa County, || 
Calif., .88 miles to connect with the 
tracks of the Columbia Steel Corporation | 
and the Redwood Manufacturers’ Com- 


September 12 the Bureau of Internal | P@"Y: 


Revenue made public an outline of the 
purposes of the present hearings. The 
full text of the Bureau’s statement 
follows: 

Pursuant to numerous réquests of per- 
sons attending the hearings on consoli- 
dated returns, the Treasury is submitting 
a brief outline of some of the more im- 
portant problems involved in the filing 
of consolidated returns. -It is not ex- 
pected that each person will attempt to 
discuss all the problems outlined, nor will 
it be necessary for him to confine him- 
self to the problems outlined. The out- 
line, obviously, does not attempt a coms 
plete enumeration of all the problems 
involved. 

I. Sale by a member of an affiliated 
group of stock issued by another member 
of the group: (1) Recognition of gain or 
loss; (2) basis for determination of gain 


Rules on Bedding of C Bedding of Cars 
For Livestock Suspended | 
By an order entered September 10 in: 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. | 
3164, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


The total revenue receipts were $53,- 
627,085, or $8.06 per capita. This was 
$10,697,703 more than the total payments 
of the year, exclusive of the payments 
for permanent improvements, but $215,- 
077 less than the total payments includ- 
ing those for permanent improvements. 
Of the total revenue receipts $751,034 
represents receipts from a State depart- 
ment or enterprise on account of services. 


‘ Property and special taxes represented 

20.7 per cent of the total revenue for 
1927, 21.3 per cent for 1926, and 83.9 per 
cent for 1918. The increase in the 
amount of property and special taxes 
collected was 38.5 per cent from 1918 
to 1926, and 2.1 per cent from 1926 to 
1927. The per capita property and spe- 
cial taxes were $1.67 in 1927, $1.66 in 
1926, and $1.41 in 1918. 


Earnings of general departments, or 


sion "suspended from September 12, 1928, | 
until April 12, 1929, the operation of | 


certain schedules as published in Supple- | 


ment No. 4 to Agent J. E. Johanson’s | 4 


tariff, I. C. C. No. 2017. 


The suspended schedules propose to| 
revise rules governing the beddingyr of; 


cars for livestock shipments in the South- 
west in such manner as to provide vary- | 
ing charges for this service dependent | 
upon the amount of material requested 
by shippers, resulting in increases wher- 
ever changes occur. 


The Message Service of Leading 
Banks and Exporters 


Radiograms “Via RCA” offer direct communication between the United States 


and twenty-three foreign countries. 


Mesages are transmited with speed and 


accuracy; on the face of the globe Radiograms offer the most direct service avail- 


able. 


Yet they cost no more than other means of fast communication. 


That is why leading banks, exporters and importers send their important business 


messages as Radiograms 


Radiograms 
go direct to: 
BELGIUM, 


FRANCE, 
GERMANY, 
GREAT BRITAIN, 
HOLLAND, 
ITALY, 
NORWAY, 
POLAND, 
SWEDEN, 
TURKEY, 
LIBERIA, 


The Near 


office; 


‘Via RA 


File Radiograms to Europe, 
South America, Africa and 
East 
RCA or Postal Telegraph 
to Hawaii and The 
Orient at any RCA or West- 
ern Union office; or phone for 
an RCA messenger. 


ARGENTINA, 
BRAZIL, 
COLOMBIA, 
DUTCH GUIANA, 
PORTO RICO, 
at any ST. MARTIN, 

VENEZUELA, 
HAWAII, 
JAPAN, 

THE PHILIPPINES, 
THE DUTCH 
EAST INDIES, 

FRENCH INDO-CHINA 
AND TO SHIPS AT SEA 


Radio Corporation of America 
RCA RADIO OFFICES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: 


NEW YORK CITY: 


64 Broad Street Hanover 1811 
126 Franklin Street..Walker 4891 
25 East 1?th St...Algonquin 7050 
264 Fifth Ave.. .Lexington 6347 


CHICAGO, 100 West Monroe Street.... 


BOSTON, 109 Congress Street 
WASHINGTON, 1112 


Connecticut Ave : 


19 Spruce Street...Beekman 8220 
120 Cedar Street....Rector 0404 
19 W. 44th St..Murray Hill 4996 
1824 Broadway....Columbus 4311 
Dearborn 1921 
Liberty 8864 
Decatur 2600 


the leaders 
finance from 


great centers 


Before The 








Indebtedness Higher. 


The total funded or fixed debt out- 
standing June 30, 1927, was $19,236,320. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $19,- 
127,836, or $2.87 per capita. In 1926 
the per capita net debt was $3.18, and in 
1918, $0.96. 

The only funded or fixed indebtedness 

of the State, other than the irreducible 

debt, is for World War compensation. 

The assessed valuation of property in 
Ohio subject to ad-valorem taxation was 
$13,350,444,355; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $3,337,611; and the per- 
capita levy, $0.50. In 1926 the per-capita 
levy was $0.49, and in 1918, $0.73. 

There was no levy of the ‘general prop- 
erty tax for State purposes except that 
for the redemption of World War Com- 
pensation bonds. 


Money Is Plentiful in France and Rates 
Of Interest Are Low, Cablegram Shows| 


Buying Public Is Said to Be Optimistic; Government Pro- 
vides in Budget for Growth of Business. 


The buying public in France is opti-! 


| 


Cinpex 2040) 


Finance 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


September 10. 
Made Public September 12, 1928. 


Receipts, 

1929 larger appropriations for improving} Customs receipts 
the economic equipment of the country. 
| An important feature of its program for 
;public works is the increased utilization 
of deliveries in kind from Germany. | 

The statement of the Bank of France | 
for August 31, as compared with that 
for August 24, ‘showed a gold reserve of 
30,350,000,000 francs, a decrease of 10,- 
000,000 francs. Sight deposits abroad 
amounted to 14,240,000,000 francs, an in- 
crease of 180,000,000 francs. Negotiable 
foreign paper totaled 17,710,000,000 
francs, an increase of 530,000,000 francs. 
The amount of exchange sold under a re- 
purchase agreement declined by 1,010,- 
000,000 francs to 4,430,000,000 francs. 
Discounts, at 2,050,000,000 francs, were 
lower by 1,270,000,000 francs. Advances 
on securities increased to 2,040,000,000 
francs. The note issue at 62,180,000,000 
francs was 1,870,000,000 francs higher. 
The current Treasury accaunt at 7,520,- 
000,000 francs was 460,000,000 francs 
less, and the current account of the auton- 
omous office increased 270,000,000 francs 
to 2,710,000,000 francs. Deposit accounts 
totaled 5,430,000,000 francs, a decline of 
1,270,000,000 francs. Total sight obliga- chargeable against or- 
tions amounted to 78,170,000,000 francs, dinary receipts 
and the proportion of gold reserve} Other public debt expen- 
thereto was 38.83 per cent as compared ditures 
with 39.07 per cent in the previous state- | Balance today 
ment. 


Debits and credits of the Paris clear- 
ing house during July totaled 73,680,000,- 
000 francs. The average daily draft to 
clear, covering 25 business days, was 
1,470,000,000 francs. 


Conditions in the coal industry remain 
practically unchanged. The increase in 
demand on account of the improvement 
in the general industrial situation has 
been less pronounced than was expected, 
but sales of household qualities are ac- 
tive. Imports of coal, coke, and briquettes 
during July reached 1,864,000 metric 
tons. Colliery owners have thus far re- 
fused to grant wage increases to miners 
on the basis that they are not justified 


$2,747,868.52 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Internal 
Revenue 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


4,009,483.16 


2,004,233.23 
1,014,379,12 


9,775,964.03 
135,730,469.17 


Total ordinary receipts 
| Balance previous day.. 


145,506,433.20 


| Expenditures. 
| General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt. . 
Refunds of receipts.... 
Panama Canal 
Operations in special ac- 
counts 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund 
Civil] service retirement 
fund 
Investment of trust funds 


$14,215,080.74 
211,876.32 
1,208,069.66 
49,267.84 


58,815.55 
120,157.15 


175,730.45 
134,391.79 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Public debt expenditures 


16,173,389.50 


1,353,700.00 


532,606.15 
127,446,737.55 


145,506,433.20 





Overseas 


Certain banks are distinguished 
for certain special services. 


In the fields of foreign banking 
and foreign exchange, The 
Equitable offers a number of ex- 
ceptional facilities. 


These, and our letter of credit 
and investment services, are 
available through our branch or 


by the difference in the cost of living as 
compared with last year and especially 
owing to the present condition of the 
coal market. 


Alabama Road Authorized 
To Use Bonds as Collateral 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced September 12 that Division 4 


correspondent offices in the cities 
listed below. 


Send for our booklet 


WueN Your BANE 
CompPLetes AN Export SHIPMENT 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. ¥. 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


had approved a supplemental report and 
order in Finance Docket No. 7054, modi- 
fying a previous order so as to permit 
the Western Railway of Alabama, pend-: 
ing sale of $1,543,000 of first mortgage 
gold bonds, to deposit them as collateral 


security for a loan or to pledge them as LONDON 


PARIS MEXICO'CITY, 


‘ collateral for short-term notes. 














When We Say 


“THE CITY of 
INFLUENTIAL 


AMERICA”’ 


—we do not mean Washington, important as Washington is 
_as the center of government . . . we do not mean New York, 
great as New York is as a center of financial control . . . we 
do not mean Chicago, important as Chicago is as the business 
leader of the Middle West . . . we do not mean Detroit, influ- 
ential as Detroit is in the American automobile industry .. . 
nor do we mean San Francisco, Western center of oceanic 
shipping and commerce . . . nor New Orleans, great as is the 
role New Orleans plays in the cotton industry of America... 


We mean, rather, a new city composed of 


of commerce, industry and 
all these cities—the men who 


are responsible for the growth of these 


in influence and power. 


These men are united by the common bond 
of national interests and broad business 
contacts—they operate on a national scale, 


United States Daily started 


there was no one news medium which 
brought to the influential people every day 
fact information affecting national progress 
and national welfare. 


The United States Daily—recording with. 
out comment or editorial opinion of any 
kind the daily activities of all branches of 
the Federal Government—establishes an 
intimate daily contact with the leaders of 
America. 


It reaches them each day wherever they 
are. 


And where they are, there is The City of 
Influential America. 


The United States Daily is important as an 
advertising medium because it can take 
sales messages each day directly to those 
who control the affairs of a hundred million 
people. 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


J 
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Patents 


Combination of Old Elements to Produce 
_ New Machine Is Held to Be Patentable 


1 of Parts Included 
Jn Other Inventions 


Farm Implement Comprised 


Group of Devices Pre- 
viously Used. 


Roh A 
Bitten 
~” Mey . o 
“Ex parts Bova. Apreat No. 1242, Boarp 
«.». OF APPEALS, PATENT OFFICE. 
- “ Patent No. 1683019 was issued Septem- 
sober 4, 1928, to Joseph E. Boda for uni- 
‘wersal agricultural implements, on ap- 
“plication No, 644581, filed June 11, 1923. 
| “©. Leroy C. Shonts for applicant. 
“u.The 11 claims in the case, directed, to 
“gh implement carriage having tool sup- 
“porting draft bars with their rear ends 
‘arranged to be detachably connected to 
‘A, variety of agricultural too units, were 
‘ held allowable on appeal, as being neither 
functional in an objectionable sense nor 
- indefinite, and as being patentably dif- 
» ferent from the prior art. 


The full text of the opinion of the! 


‘Board of Appeals (Assistant Commis- 
“sioner Moore, Examiners-in-Chief Ruck- 
«man and Ide) follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision 
“of the examiner finally rejecting all of 


}. “the claims of the case, 11 in number, of 


“which the following are illustrative: 


“1, A frameless, universal, implement | 


. €arriage adapted to be connected to and 
‘to be pulled by a forwardly located 
‘source of draft power such as a tractor 
from which it is to be controlled, com- 
—prising tool supporting draft bars hav- 
.-Ing their rear ends arranged to be de- 
eetachably connected to a variety of agri- 
cultural tool units comprising a plurality 
‘of tools attached to a common_ sup- 
porting bar, a wheeled support for the 
draft bars, means for raising and lower- 


Claims Are Declared 
Not to Be Indefinite 


crank 24 is substantially coincident with 
the point where the link 86 is journaled 
to the draft frame and adjustment of 
the lever 12 and link 88 has substanti- 
ally no effect on the position, of the 
crank axle. 

However, when the tool is in lowered 
pésition these two points are not sub- 
stantially coincident and adjustment of 
the lever 12 has a marked effect on the 
position of the crank axle relative to the 
draft frame. Each wheel may be inde- 
pendently adjusted relative to the draft 
frame for depth of work of the tool and 
the tool will be raised by the powerlift 
to substantially the same height re- 
gardless of such adjustment. 


Downward Movement 
Of Tools Is Limited 


The draft frame is pivotally connected 
to a tractor by forwardly converging 
draft bars pivoted to down turned, for- 
wardly projecting side bars of the draft 
frame. A slidable link 57 is pivotally 
connected at its forward end of the for- 
ward end of the draft bars and extends | 
at its rear end through a slot in a 
bracket secured to the upper side of the 
cross brace at the front of the draft 
frame. An adjustable stop is provided on 
the link 57 in rear of the bracket. This 
link limits the downward movement of 
the tools carried by the draft frame but 
allows unrestricted upward movement 
thereof. 

A lever 10, adjustable to two positions 
on a bar 32, controls the raising and 
lowering of the two powerlift mechan- 
isms simultaneously. 

Each of the different sets of tool at- 
tachments which are selectively attach- 
able to the draft frame is provided with 
across bar which may be detachably se- 
cured to the draft frame by the clamps 
carried at the rear ends of the draft 


Rejection as Being Functional 
And Not Specific Is 
Reversed. 


independent tools are adjustably secured 
so that they may be spaced a desired 
distance apart. 

We do not find the stated combination 
of the claim in this reference, We regard 
claim 1 as unobjectionable in form and 
allowable over the references cited. The 
claim in our opinion clearly states and 
defines a combination which is not shown 
in any of the references and constitutes 
a new type of machine although each 
|of the elements may be found separately 
in one or more patents in another type 
of machine. 


| Power Lift Mechanism 
\Is Added in Claim 2 


Claim 2 includes the additional fea- 
tures, the “crank axles and ground 
wheels for supporting the draft bars, a 
powerlift mechanism foreach crank 
jaxle operated by travel of its respective 
}ground wheel for swinging the crank 
axles to raise and lower the carriage, 
}controlling means for setting said pow- 
erlift mechanisms into operation simul- 
taneously, and separate adjusting means 
for the powerlift mechanisms.” By the 
addition of these features which, though 
separately old in other combinations, a 
new result in a new type of machine is 
effected. We regard claim 2 as unob- 
jectionable in form an@ as setting forth 
a new combination which constitutes a 
new type of machine. 





Farm Implements 


Claims for Cover 
For Garbage Cans 
Rejected on Appeal 


Proyision of Receptacle for 
Disinfectants Found to 
Be Shown in Prior 
Patents. 


EX parte EGAN. AppgaAL No. 910, Board 
oF APPEALS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
Patent No. 1682491 was issued August 

28, 1928, to Walter J. Egan for a sani- 

tary cover for garbage cans, on Applica- 

tion No, 751733, filed November 24, 1924. 
Cornelius Zabriskie for applicant. 
Claims 1, 2, and 5, covering a perf- 

Orated casing on the under side of a 
garbage can cover, having a reentrant 
Wall secured at its center to the center 
of the cover to form with the cover an 
annular chamber, and an absorbent ma- 
terial disposed within the chamber for 
retaining disinfectant, were held not to 
be patentable over the prior art. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com- 
missioner Kinnan, Examiners-in-Chief 
Ide and Landers) follows: 

This is an appeal from a final rejec- 
tion of claims 1, 2 and 5. Claim 2 is 
illustrative of the appealed claims and 
is. as follows: 

“2. An imperforate cover for garbage 
eans and other coniainers provided on 
its under side with a perforated casing 
having a reentrant wall secured at its 
center to the center of the cover to 


form with the cover an annular cham- | 
disposed | 


ber, an absorbent material 
within the chamber for the purpose of 
retaining the disinfectant.” 


Two References Given. 
The references relied upon are: 
Kinney, 412273, October 8, 
Ewart, Brit., 13492, June 3, 1910. 
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‘Barrels 


Avutuorizen Statements ONLty Are Presentep Herein, Berna 
PusuisHep Wirnout CoMMENT By THE UNiTep States DalLy 


Employers’ Liability 


Index and Digest . 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 


& 
SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Sean approximately 8 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in librhries and filed for reference. 


DEATH: Actions for Causing Death: Grounds of Action: 


or Omission Causing Death: 


Nature of Act 


Nonfeasance of Foreman to Inspect and 


Repair.—Where the allegations of a fetition for damages for wrongful death 
charge no more than nonfeasance or mere omission on the part of the super- 
intendent or foreman to perform the master’s duty as to inspection and 


repairs, held: 
Pipe Line Corp. et al. 


Such defendant is not liable to, plaintiff—Morefield v. Ozark 
(District Court for the Northern District of Okla- 


homa.)—Yearly Index Page 1748, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


EMOVAL OF CAUSES: 
Codefendants: 


Right of Removal: 
Reasonable Grounds for Alfegations.—A nonresident cor- 


Diversity of Citizenship of 


porate defendant cannot be denied the right of removal of a cause from 4 
State to a Federal court for diversity of citizenship because of an allegation 
or allegations against resident codefendants, of which the resident plaintiff 
has not reasonable grounds to “suppose he can establish—Morefield v. Ozark 


Pipe Line Corp. et al. 


(District Court for the Northern District of Okla- 


homa.)—Yearly Index Page 1748, Col. 5 (Volume III.) 


Patents 


ATENTS: 
claims, though they purported to 


Requirement of Cancellation: 


Barrels.—Where the qriginal 
cover the article, actually recited the 


barrel by the process of making it; and the newly submitted claims to the 
process, as to which the requirement for cancellation was made, did not 
cover a different invention; and the novelty in shape in the product was 
so closely connected with the method of production that they constituted 


different aspects of one invention, held: 
should not be sustained. Patent No, 1682403.—Ex parte Murray. 


The requirement for cancellation 
(Board of 


Appeals of the Patent Office.)—Yearly Index Page 1748, Col. 7 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: 


Sanitary Cover for Garbage Cans.—Claims cover- 


ing a cover for garbage cans provided on its under side with a perforated 
casing, having a reentrant wall secured at its center to the center of the 
cover to form with the cover an annular chamber, and with an absorbent 


material disposed. within the chamber for retaining the disinfectant, held: ' 


Unpatentable over prior art. Claims 


1, 2 and 5, Patent No. 1682491.—Ex 


parte Egan. (Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 


1748, Col. 4 (Volume III.) 


ATENTS: Invention: Universal Agricultural Implements.—Where claims 
covered an implement carriage adapted to be pulled by a tractor from - 
which it is to be controlled, comprising tool supporting draft bars having 


Shape and Process 
Held to Be Aspects 


Of One Invention 


Board of Patent Appeals 
Overrules Cancellation by 
Examiner of Claims 
for Barrels. 


9 expariantnsinaaniaaee 
Ex PARTE Murray. APPEAL No. 315, 
BoarD OF APPEALS OF THE PATENT 

OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1682403 was issued August 
28, 1928, to Thomas E. Murray, for Bar- 
rels, on application No. 425605, filed No- 
vember 22, 1920. 

D. Anthony Usina for applicant. 

The examiner’s holding that claims 1 
and 2 should be canceled as amounting to 
a shifting of ground was reversed. It 
was found that the original claims in ef- 
fect were directed to an article defined 
by the process of making it, that the 
novelty in shape in the article was closely 
connected with the method of production 
and that they merely constituted differ- 
ent aspects of the invention, and that ap- 
paratus and method did not constitute 
different inventions. 

Before Assistant Commissioner Moore, 
Examiners-in-Chief Henry and Ruckman, 

{The full text of the decision of the 
Board follows: 

This is an appeal from the examiner’s 
|final requirement to cancel the two 
; claims in the case, reading as follows: 

Claims Are Quoted. 
“1, A barrel formed of segments each 


‘including a head and a tubular portion 


of sheet metal of comparatively large 
diameter and slight thickness, which 
segments are butt-welded along trans- 
verse edges, said segments near their 
meeting edges being bent outward and 
forward so as to form bearing shoulders 


of extended area and transverse direc- 
tion for the pressing of the edges to- 
{gether by means of electrodes and for 
stiffening such edges to maintain them 
in register during the welding opera- 
tion.” 

“2. In the making of a barrel, the 
method which consists in forming seg- 
ments each including a head and a tubu- 
lar portion of sheet metal of compar- 
atively large diameter and slight thick- 
ness, said segments near their meeting 
;edges being bent outward and forward 


frame. 

In his brief filed with this appeal ap- 
pellant has stated that his device: “com- 
prises simply a pair of draft bars with 
a hitch at the front, supported by two 
crank axles having ground wheels and a 
powerlift and an adjusting means for 
each axle, together with a means for 
setting both of the powerlift mechan- 
}isms simultaneously.” 

In the examiner’s opinion the claims | 
|are objectionable in many ways. He says, 


their rear ends arranged to be detachably connected to a variety of agri- 
cultural tool units, a wheeled support for the draft bars, and means for 
controlling the raising and lowering means from the tractor, held: Claims 
defined a combination not shown in the art, although each of the elements 
was old, and was patentable. Patent 1683019.—Ex parte Boda. (Board of 
Appeals of the Patent Office.) —Yearly Index Page 1748, Col. 1 (Volume HI.) 


ATENTS: Indefinite Claims: Agricultural Implements.—Where claims 
covered the combination of an implement carriage, a wheeled support 

for the draft bars, means for raising and lowering the draft bars, and “tool 
supporting draft bars having their rear ends arranged to be detachably 
connected to a variety of agricultural tool units,” held: The quoted expres- 


~ ¥ng the draft bars, and means for con- 
trolling the raising and lowering means 
having portions located forwardly where 
“they may be easily manipulated by an 
operator on a source of draft power to 
which the carriage may be connected. 
_ “2, A frameless, universal, implement 
Carriage adapted to be connected to and 
-to be pulled by a forwardly located 
source of draft power such as a tractor 
, from which it is to be controlled, com- 
‘prising tool supporting draft bars hav- 


_ Claim 3 is for the elements constitut- The invention relates to a sanitary} 
ing a new type of machine in which are | cover for a garbage can. A chamber | 
“connections between the_ powerlift | is provided beneath the cover by attach- | 
mechanisms and the draft bars which bing a receptacle to the underside of | 
are coordinated to cause the draft bars | the cover. This receptacle has a central | 
to be raised to the same height above ; portion which is of inverted saucer shape. | 
the ground and to a level position from | Extending upwardly and outwardly from | 
jevery working position when the power- the edge of the saucer is a flange which 
lift mechanisms are operated.” This | abuts against the under surface of the| 
claim includes the means, the connec- | central portion of the cover and these | 
tions, and states the function of the | two portions are secured together by a 
means whereby a new result is attained. | rivet which holds the entire receptacle 

The appellant has offered a substitute 


ing their rear ends arranged to be de- 
tachably connected to a variety of agri- 
cultural tool units comprising a plurality 
of tools attached to a common sup- 
porting bar, crank axles and ground 
' wheels for supporting the draft bars, a 
powerlift mechanism for each crank axle 
operated by travel of its respective 
ground wheel for swinging the crank 
axles to raise and lower the carriage, 
controlling means for setting said power- 
_.ift mechanisms into operation simulta- 
neously, and separate adjusting means 
for the powerlift mechanisms to vary 
the position of the crank axles to vary 
the height of the sides of the carriage 
when in working position, said adjusting 
means and said controlling means hav- 


‘it may be stated that in any ordinary 


in his answer to the appeal: 

“Claim 1 recites the frame structure 
beginning ‘comprising’ in line 4 and re- 
cites the lifting device specifically to 
the extent of saying that it has ‘por- 
tions located etc’, line 10. Regarding 
this indefinite and functional limitation, | 


claim which he considers to be prefer- 
lable in form to that of claim 3, which 
was rejected by the examiner. We re- 
|gard claim 2 as allowable and recom- 
mend that appellant be permitted to sub- 
stitute the proposed claim 3 for claim 
3 now in the case. 

Claim 4 was rejected wpon Waterman 
No. 1243019 in view of Knoblock No. 
1192074 which shows 


implement, motor-propelled or __horse- 
drawn, it is customary to place the con- 
trols within reach of the operator, wher- 
ever he may be. See the Caughey patent 
and Figures 1 and 9 of the Whitcomb - 

sais. Wokernen and Knuppel show |Shows the general form of the power- 
universal implements of the type claimed, 
to which a wide variety of implements 
may be attached and has the controls 
located as claimed. Further, in the Ex- 


;not found in Waterman, and that Knob- 
jlock merely shows two powerlifts for 
one plow. Boda shows the form of pow- 


i the two power- ; 
lifts on a plow, and in view of one of | 
the Boda patents (No. 1491579) which | 


in place. The compartment is filled with 
an absorbent material adapted to holi 
a liquid disinfectant, 


_ The receptacle is provided with a mul- | 
tiplicity of perforations which permit | 


the fumes of the disinfectant to pass 


; into the garbage can. The central por- 


tion of the receptacle is also provided 
with large openings and by inverting 
the cover the absorbent material may 
be saturated by pouring the disinfectant 


into the then upright saucer shaped por- i 


: Awarded Federal Trial Where Resident Plaintiff Lacks 


tion. It is noted that since the central 


7 - ; i i f th h $ 
lift. We agree with the appellant “that oe z eee eee 


the claim calls for elements that are |! 


are in engagement an annular shaped 
chamber is provided for the disinfectani. 
of Older Devices Described. 


The patent to Ewart shows a reg 


sion was not so indefinite as to warrant rejection on that ground. Patent 


No. 1683019.—Ex parte Boda. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office.)— 


Yearly Index Page 1748, Col. 1. (Volume III.) 


Removal of Cause from State Court 
Is Granted Nonresident Defendant 


Reasonable Charge Against Resident Codefendants. 


Mrs. DELLA MOREFIELD, AS WIDOW AND 
NEXT OF KIN-OF THOMAS H. More- 


It is further alleged that the defendant 


so as to form bearing shulders of ex- 
tended area and transverse direction, 
which stiffen the edges and hold them in 
register during the welding operation, 
and ‘»tt-welding said edges together by 
pressing them between electrodes bear- 
ing against said shoulders while passing 
an electric current between the elec- 
trodes and across the joint.” 
‘ The references relied upon are: Phil- 
lips, 718,020, January 6, 1903; Clark et 
al., 1,073,396, September 16, 1913; 
Peiseler, 1,154,933, September 28, 1915; 
Mueller, 1,823,485, December 2, 1919. 
Holding of. Examiner. 

The examiner holds that claim 1 is 

for a process rather than an article; 


C. C. Ingram was the field and division | that claim 2 is clearly for the. process; 
superintendent of the defendant corpora-|that the original claims were for the 
tion and charged with the duty of keep-|®tticle, namely a barrel, and were for 
ae ts 4 {a different invention from the “electric 
ing and maintaining the engine, pump, 


eo : welding now claimed.” The examiner 
buildings and office at the pump station | quired the present claims 1 and 2 to 
in repair, and of making inspectons to!pbe canceled and states: 


ing portions located forwardly where aminer’s opinion, no invention would be 
they may be easily manipulated by an|involved in so locating the controls, 
operator on a forwardly located source|Without considering Waterman and 


of draft power pulling the carriage.” | a. in view of Whitcomb or 
; . aughey. 
Examiner Cites 


erlift used. We think there is invention ; ee es bees othaiiiet bic 
disclosed in combining the specified ele- | beneath The com ean is deereat 
ments and associating them to consti- | py aimamniet anak is attached to the! 
tute a new type of machine. . under surface of the cover and the mem- 

Claim 5 was rejected on Seaholm which | pey as shown in Figs. 3 and 4, has an 
|shows V-shaped notches in the draft : = oe 


FIELD, DECEASED, PLAINTIFF, V. OZARK 
PiIPeE LINE CORPORATION, A CORPORA- 
TION; C. C. INGRAM AND L. F. YOUNG, 
DEFENDANTS. No. 484 Law, DISTRICT 
COURT FOR THE NORTHERN DISTRICT OF 
OKLAHOMA. 





As we read the claim we find it 
~Kight References 


neither functional in an objectional sense 

The references relied upon are: Knob- 
lock, 1192074, July 25, 1916; Water- 
yman, 1243019, October 16, 1917; Knup- 
epel, 1354665, October 5, 1920; Whitcomb, 
~1444292, February 6, 1923; White, 
1482496, February 5, 1924; Seaholm, 


-1575011, March 2, 1926; Boda, 1603018, 


“October 12, 1926; Caughey, 1604338, Oc- 
“tober 26, 1926. 

The claims relate to a universal draft 
_earriage comprising a front cross-bar 
and two rearwardly projecting bars pro- 

vided with clamp sockets on their rear 
ends whereby a cross frame-bar of va- 
rious agricultural tools may be selectively 
“attached thereto. On the rearwardly pro- 

jecting bars of the draft carriage are 

mounted bearings for two crank bearing 

axles having supporting wheels rotat- 
_ably mounted on the cranked ends 
_. thereof. 

The supporting wheels are each pro- 
_.wided with a clutch section that is 
. adapted to be engaged at will with a 

clutch section rotatable about the wheel 
axle and having a crank. The crank on 
the clutch is connected by links 34, 36, 
with the axle supporting bar of the draft 
--earriage so that when the clutch sec- 
_ tions are in engagement the rotation of 
. the ground or supporting wheel will ro- 
' tate the crank carrying section of the 
clutch and elevate the bar relative to the 
axis of the ground wheel. This mechan- 
ism constitutes a powerlift mechanism 
» for lifting the draft frame and attached 


tools. The specific powerlift mechanism | 


constitutes the subject matter of an- 
ether application. 
... The crank axles are independently ad- 
justed for depth of operation of the 
tools by means of levers 11 and 12 on 
»-the draft frame through a linkage de- 
-.wice comprising the link 38, which con- 
nects the lever 12 to the link 36 which 
is pivoted at its lower end to the draft 
frame. The thrust link 34 connects the 
crank 24 with the upper end of the link 
..36. When the tool is in raised position, 
through the medium of the power lift, 
the pivotal connection of the link 34 and 


Living Expenses Disallowed 
-- As Deduction from Income 


i... [Continued from Page 5.] 

Ure so to do constitutes a waiver of the 
«protection afforded by the statute. 
*»°The petitioner contends that in com- 

uting net income there should be al- 
ed as a deduction all ordinary and 
necessary business expenses whether 
paid in cash or by check. He contends 
that respondent’s method disallows the 
deduction of cash expenditures. 
s During the years herein involved pe- 
 titioner’s living expenses were paid in 
cash from business funds and were en- 
tered in the ledger kept for part of 
the period as “paid outs,” which we have 
found to have averaged $7 daily. It 
has been repeatedly held that persona! 


expenses may not be deducted in com-! 


net income. Samuel Cooper, 1 

. T. A. 615; Leland D. Webb, 1 B. T. 
A. 759. 

In the absence of evidence to show 

what portion of the cash expenditures 

should be allocated to the business, the 

respondent’s determination must be ap- 


Decision will be entered for the re- 
f ent. 
Bt September 10, 1928. 


|The carriage is stated to comprise “tool 


|Knuppel “‘which show universal imple- 





| tatably mounted therein and upon which 


frame bars 8, 9, to receive the support- 
ing bar 1 to which the tool attachment, 
a plow comprising beams 14 and 15, 


nor indefinite. It calls for an implement 
carriage which is designated by the de- 
scriptive terms “frameless,” universal,” 

“es + ” ’ . 1, is = 2 ~ : 
_, ora cute ana wet eed |Seaholm is for the specific construction 
in the claim to indicate the character }: the eo a and the clamp 
of the carriage and its use without lim- |;°" securing the tool (or plow beams) to 
; the bare This patent refers to the co- 


iting or attempting to define the struc- : oe ; 
ture, followed by words of adaptation pending application of Boda, No, 590314, 


to indicate how the carriage is propelled. 


here under consideration. 

Seaholm was apparently not the in- 
iventor of the combination which consti- 
tutes the new type of machine but was 
the inventor of only one feature of such 
combination and restricted his claim to 
that one feature. We can not regard Sea- 
holm as an anticipation of the combina- 
tion specified in the claim. 

Knuppel does not show “a frameless, 
juniversal implement carriage,” compris- 
jing “‘tool supporting draft bars having 
| V-shaped notches in their rear ends,” 
jnor does it show “controlling means for 
|the raising and lowering means.” In our 
|judgment claim 5 should be allowed. 


Two Additional Claims 


Allowed for Same Reasons 
Claim 6 and 9 should be allowed for 


supporting draft bars having their rear 
ends arranged to be detachably con- 
nected to a variety of agricultural tool 
units.” 

Rejection Not Warranted 

On Basis of Indefiniteness 


This statement would have been in 
better form had it positively included 
means whereby a variety of agricultural 
tool units may be connected to the draft 
bars, but we do not regard the form of 
language used by the applicant to be 
so indefinite as to warrant a rejection 
on that ground. The words “comprising 
a plurality of tools attached to a com- 
mon supporting bar” are merely de- 
scriptive of the structure that is adapted 
to be attached to the rear ends of the 
draft bars. The claim then  specifies,|the same reasons stated in considering 
as other elements of the combination|claim 5. 
with the implement carriage, “ta wheeled| Claims 7 and 8 specify a combination 
support for the draft bars, means for|with an agricultural tool unit, said unit 
raising and lowering the draft bars, and |to be defined as having one or more tools 
means for controlling the raising and|connected to a common supporting bar, 
lowering means.” This last means for|of a frameless draft carriage detachably 
controlling the raising and lowering |connected to said connecting bar, said 
means is then defined as “having por-|carriage comprising draft bars for con- 
tions located forwardly where they may|nection to the supporting bar, crank 
be easily manipulated by an operator |axles and ground wheels for supporting 
on a source of draft power to which the|said bars, a powerlift mechanism for 
carriage may be connected,” but which|each crank axle operated by power from 
is not included in the claim as an ele-|its respective ground wheel, and ton- 
ment of the combination claimed. The |trolling means for setting said power- 
elements of th« bination are stated 'lift mechanisms into operation simul- 
in positive terms ; he elements are taneously. 
described by words ue:. “ng use and| Each of the elements appears to be 
purpose. : separately disclosed in a patent or an 

Four references are referred to in|application, but no patent shows ,the 
the examiner’s consideration of this|combination of these elements or their 
claim. These are Caughey, Whitcomb, 


E : jequivalents to produce the new type of 
Waterman and Knuppel. Of these pat-|machine. Claim 8 differs from claim 7 
ents Caughey and Whitcomb are cited 


__al in specifying “separate means for ad- 
to show that it is old to arrange a por-|justing the position of each crank axle 
tion of the means for controlling the 


mn s independently to vary the height of the 
raising and lowering means forwardly|sides of the bars when the tool is in 
where they may be manipulated by an|working position.” We regard the com- 
operator on a source of draft power to|bination to be patentable. 

which the carriage may be connected. 


] ‘ 2 > The appellant has, in his brief, sug- 
The claim is rejected on Waterman or|gested corrections in claims 7 and 8 


which we think are proper and should be 
permitted in an amendment. 

Claims 10 and 11 are more limited 
than 7 and 8 by the incJusion of an ad- 
justable hitch device and are in our 
opinion allowable as setting forth new 
combinations. 

The decision of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


ments of the type clalmed.” 


In Waterman we do not find “draft 
bars having their rear ends arranged to 
be detachably connected to a variety of 
agricultural tool units comprising a plu- 
rality of tools attached to common sup- 
porting bar.”? Waterman shaws and de- 
scribes a draft frame to which a second 
implement frame is adjustably connected, 
the adjustment being effected by ad- 
justing screws 24, 

Furthermore Waterman does not show 
“a wheeled support for the draft bars, 
means for raising and lowering the 
draft bars.”? Waterman shows means for 
raising and lowering the tool carrying 
frame relatively to the draft bars. The 
patent to Knuppel shows a_ triangular 
frame 11, 12,13, supported on three wheels 
the two rear wheels of which are mounted 
on adjustable crank axles. Brackets pro- 
jecting rearwardly of this frame afford 
bearings which support a rod or bar ro- 


Plan of Placing Employes 
Of Government Is Charged 


[Continued from Page 2.] 
practice of disposing of all cases whicn 
can properly be acted upon without oral 


investigation at the employe’s place of 
employment by a member of the Board's 
staff clearly brings out the facts, 
Where the merits of the case, how- 
ever, are not ¢ finite and clear, and oral 
hearing is necessary, such oral hearings 
in future will be had before examiners 
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hearing and in which the appeal itself or | 


upstanding conical portion. 
The patent to Kinney shows a re- 


ceptacle provided with a cover, the lat- | 


\ . ‘ isi 
may be attached The single csim in ; ter having a disinfectant compartment 


provided on its under surface by attach- 
ing thereto a cup-shaped member. 
1s 
means passing through the center of the 


; disinfectant receptacle and the center 


filed September 25, 1922, which discloses <i ee 


a machine of the type of the application } 


It holds the upstanding 
edge of the receptacle in engagement 
With the under surface of the cover as 
in appellant’s construction. 

The examiner hoids that the disin- 
fectant chamber shown in Figure 8 of 
Ewaft is an annular chamber and that 
therefore claim 1, which does not specify 
any particular location of the attaching 
means, is met in this reference. He re- 


jects claims 2 and 5 on the ground that | 


they are unpatentable over Ewart in 
view of the central attachment shown in 
kinney. The absorbent material in- 
cluded in these claims is not shown in 
either Ewart or Kinney but is fully dis- 
closed in the patent to Schuler, No. 
307230, of record in the application. 
Advantages Are Claimed. 

We do not think that Ewart discloses 
an annular chamber. However, this is 
not regarded as material. The advan- 
tage that appellant alleges to secure by 
having an annular chamber is that the 
absorbent material is spread out and 
therefore provided with a much greater 
surface than it would have if confined ir 
2 wad or ball, as in the patent to Schuler. 
It is urged that this facilitates the evap- 
oration of the liquid disinfectant. 

In Figure 4 of Ewart the chamber is 
so formed that if absorbent material 
were used therein it would be spread out 
in much the Same manner as in appel- 
lant’s case. Clearly enough there is 
nothing inventive in the use of a liquid 
disinfectant and the absorbent materia! 
in view of Schuler, 

We also believe in view of Kinney 
there would be no invention in uniting 2 
receptacle of the shape shown in Figure 
3 of Ewart, or of Figure 4 of Ewart, to 
the central portion of the cover. Nor 
would there be any invention in provid- 
ing the edge portion of the receptacle 
with an upstanding flange in the Figure 
4 construction, in view of the showing in 
Figure 8 construction. We deem the 
claims unpatentable. 

The decision of the examiner is af- 
firmed. 

Limit of Appeal 


to Court of A Is 
Rule 149, oe 





instead of being conducted by the Board 
itself. A stenographic record will be 
made of all material cvidence introduced 
and this record with the other informa- 
tion pertaining to the case will then be 
presented to the several members of the 
Board for their consideration and de- 
cision, 

Through this division of the work with 
competent examiners performing ihe 
task of finding the facts, leaving to tho 
Board the decisions upon the facts found, 
the action upon appeal cases will be 
greatly expedited, and the Board will be 
able to devote more time to other phases 
of its work which are equally pressing 
and important. - 

There are now being conducted four 
or five sets of hearings daily before in- 
Gividual examines as compared with one 
set when hearings were conducted by the 
Board itself and it is expected that the 
number of examunets will be increased 
as soon as the oad 


panded to assimilate ‘fe additional work. 


The | 
formed by connecting | 





The action at law by the plaintiff to 
recover damages from wrongful death 


was before the court on a motion of the 


plaintiff to remand the cause which had 


been removed from a State to the Federal 
court on petition of the defendants. 


The court denied the motion to remand. 
It held that the plaintiff had no reason- 
able grounds ‘to suppose that she could 
establish the allegations made against 
the resident defendants C. C. Ingram 
and L. F. Young, superintendent and as- 
sistant superintendent of the corpora- 
tion. ‘The defendant corporation was a 
corporation organized under the laws of 
Maryland, whereas the action had been 
originally brought in a court of the State 
of Oklahoma. 


The petition, according to the opinino 
of the court, alleged as to the resident 


tefendants that they were guilty of non- 


feasance or the mere omission of per- 
forming their master’s duty of inspection 
and repair. Superintendents and fore- 
men cannot be held liable under such 
allegations, it was held. 


Not having grounds to suppose that 
the two resident defendants could be held 
liable to the plaintiff for the death of 
her husband, the court dismissed the 
motion to remand,’ there being diversity 
of citizenship with the elimination of the 
two resident defendants. The Federal 
court, therefore, had jurisdiction of the 
cause. 

Moss & Young for plaintiff; Green & 
Farmer, Joe T. Dickerson,.and Koerner, 
Fahey & Young, for defendant, Ozark 
Pipe Line Corporation. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Kennamer follows: 


Corporation Organized 
Under Maryland Laws 


This in an action against the Ozark 
Pipe Line Corporation, organized under 
the laws of the State of Maryland, C. C. 
Ingram and L. F. Young, citizens and 
residents of Oklahoma, by the widow and 
next of kin of Thomas H. Morefield, for 
the wrongful death of Morefield., The 
case was removed from the State tourt 
of Creek County, Oklahoma, to the Fed- 
eral court, and is pending on plaintiff’s 
motion to remand. 

It is alleged in plaintiff's petition that 
the deceased was employed by the 
Ozark Pipe Line Corporation as a 
pumper and was engaged in the opera- 
tion of a certain engine; that the engine 
was located in a small sheet-iron build- 
ing; that adjacent and attached; to the 
sheet-iron pump house, there was a small 
room enclosed with sheet iron which was 
used as an office, in which there was a 
small gas stove; that there were no floors 
in the buildings and that the sheet iron 
buildings did not extend to the ground; 
that the exhaust pipe from the engine 
extended through the tin roof of the 
pump house; that while the deceased was 
in the pump house on January 18, 1927, 
engaged in the performance of his duties 
as an employe of the Ozark Pipe Line 
Corporation, a gasket in or about. the 
check valve of the pump blew out and as 
a result the clothing worn by the de- 
ceased instantly became saturated with 
crude oil, and the crude oil and the natu- 
ral gases which it contained became ig- 
nited the exhaust pipe and the sparks 
and burning soot discharged from the 
gas stove in the office, and the pump 
house became filled with burning oil and 


staff can be ex-| natural gases, setting fire to the clothing 
lof the deceased, resulting in his death, 
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ascertan any lack of repair-in the build- 
ings or machinery. ‘ 


It is alleged that the defendant L. F. 
Young was an employe of the defendant 
Ozark Pipe Line Corporation, as assis- 
tant to the general superintendent and 
had active charge and control of the pipe 
line, including the pump station at which 
the deceased met his death; that it was 
the duty of the defendant /Young to in- 
spect and cause to be inspected and to 
repair and cause to be repaired, the pump 
station and machinery. 


The petition charges that the defend- | 


ants were guilty of negligence in per- 
mitting the gaskét to become old, worn 
and loosened in its attachments; that 
they neglected to inspeet the pump and 
check valve and the gasket; that the 
defendants negligently erected and in- 
stalled the engine and pump so near one 
to the other, that when a gasket blew 
out the gases and oil would become 
ignited by the engine; that the defend- 
ants negligently installed the engine with 
an exhaust pipe which ran through the 
roof of the building, knowing that the 
exhaust pipe became heated to such an 
extent that it would ignite crude oil and 
gases contained in the said room; that 
the defendants were negligent in not 
installing the exhaust pipe under the 
surface of the ground, so that its heat 
and escaping burning particles of soot 
would not and could not ignite crude oil 
and gases which might escape from the 
pump. ; 

Evidence was presented by the remov- 
ing defenant, the Ozark Pipe Line Cor- 
poration, establishing that the two indi- 
vidual defendants had nothing to do with 
the erection of the pump house, and were 
not engaged in installing the engine and 
pump, or the exhaust pipe to the said 
engine. The evidence was uncontradicted 
that the plaintiff could not sustain the 
allegations in her petition charging mis- 
feasance upon the part of the two indi- 
vidual defendants. The nonresident cor- 
porate defendant. cannot be denied the 
right of removal because of an allegation 
or allegations against resident defend- 
ants, of which the plaintiff has no rea- 
sonable grounds to suppose she can es- 
tablish. 


Charges of Misfeasance 
Is Not Sustained 


It clearly appears from the petition 
construed as a whole that the plaintiff’s 
decedent lost his life because of the blow- 
ing out of a gasket, resulting in the ig- 
nition of gases or crude oil from the en- 
gine. The effect of all the allegations 
in the petition, which have not been con- 
clusively shown to have been pleaded 
without reasonable grounds for including 
them in the petition, is that the Ozark 
Pipe Line Corporation, a nonresident de- 
fendant, failed to furnish the deceased a 
safe place in which to work and failed to 
furnish safe appliances, for which the 
Ozark ~Pipe Line Corporation alone is 
liabie. The great weight of authority 
establishes the rule that where the al- 
legations of a petition charge no more 
than nonfeasance or mere omission on 
the part of the resident superintendent 
or foreman to perform the / master’s 
duty as to.inspection an. repairs, such 
defendant is not liable to the plaintiff. In 


the case of Macutis v. Cudahy Packing | 


Co. et al. (D. C. D. Neb. Omaha D.), 203 
Fed. 291, is as follows: 

“This cause was begun in the State 
court, and removed to this court on peti- 
tion of the defendant Cudahy Packing 


! 


“It is therefore held that applicant’s 
present claims 1 and 2 are for a_dif- 
ferent invention than those originally 
iin the case, and that by filing said 
| claims 1 and 2, applicant shifted ground 
contrary to the doctrine set forth in 
jex parte Weaver 1912 C. D. 60.” 

Present claim 1 is in the form“of an’ 
article claim but recites the step by 
which the barrel is formed. Claim 2, 
;while in form a process claim, is for 
| substantially the same invention. We do 
inot think two sefarate inventions are 
claimed or that the two claims would 
support two separate valid patents. 

In our opinion the invention now 
claimed is substantially the same as that 
originally claimed but more specifically 
stated. 

Comparison of Claims. 


The original claims recited the barrel 
by the process of making it. This will 
be apparent by comparing the appealed 
|claims with original claim 7 which reads 
|as follows: 
| “7, A barrel formed of segments hav- 
ing their edges abutting and welded to- 
gether, said segments near their meet- 
ling edges having transverse flanges in 
| order to stiffen the edges during the 
welding operation.” , 

The novelty in shape in the product is 
closely connected with the method o 
production and they constitute differen 
aspects of one invention. It follows that 
appellant has not shifted to a different 
| invention. Whether the application 
under the office classification, properly 
belongs where now classified in Division 

0, or in some other division, is a mat- 
ter for determination by the primary 
jexaminer or the examiner of classifi- 
cation. The requirement for cancella- 
tion of the appealed claims is reversed. 

This application was filed in 1920 and 
has been extensively prosecuted on its 
merits, the question of shifting of in- 
vention and cancellation of claims not 
having arisen until the office action of 
May 10, 1926 (paper No. 15). We con- 
sider the appealed claims patentable 
over the art of record and the examiner 
may allow the same and pass the’ case 
to issue in the absence of more pertinent 
art. 

The action of the examiner is re- 
versed. 


; Company, showing diversity of the citi- 
zenship between plaintiff and itself. The 
case is now presented upon a motion to 
remand. The plaintiff was an employe of 
the Packing Company, engaged in work 
about carcasses of beeves, and was in-: 
jured by the fall of a carcass upon him. 
He alleges that it was the duty of the 
packing company’s foreman, who is the 
defendant ,to repair and maintain in safe 
condition the appliances from which the 
carcass was suspended, and that it was 
the duty of the defendant to furnish and 
[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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Deduction for Losses on Notes Allowed 
To Directors Forming Pool to Protect Bank 


Individual Incomes Credited 


on Pro Rata Basis of Con- 


tributions to Take Over Frozen Accounts. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


sum of $5,000, and took as security a life 
insurance policy upon the life of M, C. 
Snyder in the sum of $5,000. This policy 
at the time had no cash surrender value, 
but under its terms would have after the 
lapse of five years. 

In 1909 or 1910, the firm of M. C, 
Snyder and Sons went into bankruptcy 
and the taxpayer received from the re- 
ceiver the sum of $1,125 on his claim. 


At the time of the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings M. C. Snyder came to the tax- 
payer and stated to him that he, Snyder, 
was without means for further continu- 
ing the payments of premiums on the 
insurance policy and requested that Mc- 
Cloud protect the same by payment of 
the premiums until such time as the cash 
surrender feature of the policy had ma- 
tured. McCloud therefore assumed pay- 
ments of these premiums until he had 
paid a total sum of $812, after which 
Snyder resumed payment of them. 

In 1923 petitioner compromised his 
claim with Snyder for the sum of $2,000, 
upon receipt of which he surrendered 
back the insurance policy. The cash 
surrender value of the policy in 1915 
was $1,200. 

Petitioner claimed a loss for the year 
1923 of $2,687 upon this transaction, as 
representing the $5,000 originally loaned 
plus $812 paid in premiums to protect 
his security, less $1,125 received as divi- 
dend from the receiver in bankruptcy 
and the $2,000 in final settlement with 
debtor. 


Contributions to Fund 
Are Basis of Claim 


Opinon by Lansdon: The single issue 
presented by this appeal is whether or 
not the petitioners sustained losses de- 
ductible from their income during the 
taxable years claimed. Considering first 
the issues common to all, the basis of the 
losses claimed is the contributions made 
by petitioners to the joint fund placed 
in the hands of the trustee for the pur- 
pose of purchasing the objectionable 
paper from the bank. The statutory au- 
thority for the deductions claimed is 
section 214({a) of the Revenue Acts 
1918 and 1921, which are identical in 
terms and provides as follows: 


“That in computing net income there 
shall be allowed as deductions: “(4) 
Losses sustained during the taxable year 
and not compensated for by insur- 
ance or otherwise, if incurred in 
trade or business; (5) Losses sus- 
tained during the taxable year and 
not compensated for by insurance or 
otherwise, if incurred in any transaction 
entered into for profit, though not con- 
nected with the trade or business.” 

In support of their appeal petitioners 
urge several theories, viz., first, that the 
venture was incidental to their regular 
business as bankers and that the losses 
therefore were incurred in trade or busi- 
nes sand deductible under subparagraph 
(a)(4) of section 214; second, that if 
not regular business losses, they were 
losses incurred) in a_ transaction 
entered into for profit and allowable as 
deductions under subparagraph (a) (5) of 
said section; and third, if neither of the 
first or second class, their losses were 
incurred through expenditures made in 
discharge of moral obligations under cir- 
cumstances which bring them within the 
rule announced by the Board in Herschel 
V. Jones, 1 B. T. A. 1226. 

The first contention is untenable. Pe- 
titioners were only engaged in the bank- 
ing business by and through a legally 
chartered bank with which they were con- 
nected. When petitioners lifted this 
paper out and placed it in a private pool, 
the transaction became an_ individual 
venture. 


The second contention of petitioners is 
likewise unsound and fails to find sup- 
port in the evidence. Practically the “ay 
fact well proven in this case, out of the 
great mass of testimony, is that which 
reveals the distressed condition of the 
bank in the fall of 1920 and during 1921. 
There can be no question as to the good 
faith of these directors in their laudable 
efforts to save this bank, laboring as they 
were in the dark, without knowledge as 
to the real conditions and pledging their 
private fortunes to tiis one end. But this 
does not change the character of their 
acts; it only emphasizes more forcibly 
the motive which prompted them, the 
goad, in other words, which stimulated 
their activity. 


Substantial Loss 
Foreseen by Directors 


In December, 1920, a substantial loss 
was foreseen by the directors. They 
claim that it was their belief at that 
time that it would not exceed $75,000, 
but Howey and Dunn knew otherwise 
and it must be assumed that the direc- 
tors feared the worst since the pledges 


Nonresidence of Litigant 
Causes Transfer of Suit 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
maintain safe appliances, and that de- 
fendants negligently allowed the appli- 
ances to become worn, defective, and un- 
safe, and, as a result of such condition, his 
injuries occurred. In this there is no 
allegation of facts showing a neglected 
duty of the foreman to the plaintiff. At 
most, the allegation charges no more 
than nonfeasance—mere omission on the 
part of the foreman to perform the mas- 
ter’s duty as to inspection and repairs. 
For this the foreman is not liable to the 
plaintiff. Mechen on Agency, Sec. 569, 
582, 578; Kelly v. Chicago & A. Ry. Co. 
et al. (C. C.), 122 Fed. 286-289; Floyt 
v. Shenango Furnace Co. et al. (C. C.), 
186 Fed, 539, 540; Clark v. Chicago, R. 
I. & P. Ry. et al. (D. C.), 194 Fed. 
505-514. 


“The consensus of judicial opinion is 


. such that this cannot be said to be a 


fairly debatable question, as is the joint 
liability of master and servant for the 
servant’s misfeasance. As the plaintiff’s 
petition discloses no cause of action 
against the defendant employe, nor any 
reasonable basis for joining him as a 
party defendant, it must be held that the 
controversy is wholly between the plain- 
tiff and the removing defendant. Wecker 
v. National Enameling & Stamping Co., 
204 U. S. 176-185, 27 Sup. Ct. 184, 51 L. 
Ed. 430, 9 Am, Cas. 757.” 

See: Richardson et al. v. Southern 
Idaho Water Power Co. et al., 209 Fed. 
949; Marach v. Columbia Box Co. et al., 
179 Fed, 412; Plunkett v. Gulf Refining 
Co. et al., 259 Fed. 969; Floyt v. 
Shenango Furnace Co. et al., 186 Fed, 
539; Kelly v. Chicago & A. Ry. Co. et al., 
122 Fed. 286. 

The motion to remand the cause will 
be denied, and it is so ordered. 

August —, 1928, 


b 


they secured from Howey and Dunn at 


this time were for losses up to $800,000, | 


which was followed by loans made se- 
cretly by the directors to the bank in 
the sum of $195,000. The bank exami- 
ner also was taking an active interest 
in the affairs of this bank during this 
period and early in January told Maly, 
the newly elected vice president, that 
the bank was in bad shape and that he 
had better get in there and help 
straighten things out. 


There were also strong hints from him 
to the effect that the bank might be 
closed unless its assets were put in a 
more liquid condition; and it is incon- 
ceivable that these directors were un- 
mindful of this grave situation when on 
April 22 the board met and passed a 
resolution which called upon the direc- 
tors to execute notes or pay in cash the 
additional sum of $200,000 to take out 
all slow or doubtful paper. It was fol- 
lowing this, on the same day, that the 
meeting was held in Stephenson’s of- 
fice, when McCloud suggested that per- 
haps the best way to get rid of the 
examiner would be to make a big hole in 
this stuff and “take it out of the bank.” 

It was here that the pool was agreed 
upon and there is no evidence that the 
question of profits was discussed. The 
possibility of loss, however, was men- 
tioned and directors Maly, Barkley and 
Carlsen demurred joining until the re- 
turn of their contributions was guaran- 
teed. There is some evidence to the ef- 
fect that these contributing directors 
believed that a substantial profit would 
be derived by them from a liquidation 
of the pool assets, but it is far from 
convincing; and such belief, if seriously 
considered, does not seem to have en- 
tered into the initial discussions at the 
time of forming the pool or to have 
formed any part of the motive which 
prompted the contributors. 

In fact, no specific paper or list of 
papers was considered for purchase by 
these directors when they met on April 
22, and signed the pledges for contri- 
butions to the pool. All this was to be 
left to the judgment of the trustee who 
would accept such paper as the com- 
mittee might thereafter select for with- 
drawal from the bank; so, in the very 
nature of things, such speculations were 
out of place. It is clear, therefore, that 
whatever hopes there might have been 
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for profits out of the pool assets must } 


have been inspired after their selection, 
segregation and delivery to the trustee 
subsequent to the pledges and payment 
of the contributions by its members. 


Says Requirements 
Of Proof Were Not Met 


Aside from the considerations of in- 
vestment and expected profits, the peti- 
tioners have not met the requirements 
as to proof of loss as required under the 
statute. Much time was consumed at 
the hearing and voluminous testimony 
introduced through depositions.to show 
the efforts made to realize upon the as- 
sets of the pool, but the great bulk of 
this evidence was based upon reports, not 
put in evidence, made by traveling agents 
sent out by the bank to trace assets 
and such was so nebulous in form and 
unsatisfactory as to details as to be of 
little or no value in this proceeding. On 
the other hand, there is no evidence of 
any kind to show that the petitioners in 
any way sought to avail themselves of 
their remedy against the bank which 
sold them these securities. 
lution adopted by the board of directors 
of the bank on May 15, 1921, which 
authorized this sale, provided that the 
notes and receivables so sold should “bear 
the endorsement of the said City Na- 
tional Bank,” and also provided further 
“that the officers of the City National 
Bank * * * are hereby empowered to 
place in the hands of a trustee agreed 
upon to represent the directors, addi- 
tional notes and receivables as collateral 
to the endorsement of this bank on notes 
sold to said directors * * *,” 

_It is obvious, therefore, that the peti- 
tioners had recourse against the bank 
for any losses they might sustain 
through their purchase of these accounts, 
and, in the absence of proof of the in- 
solvency of the bank, or other reasons 
why it cannot be so held, no proof of 
ultimate loss has been established, 

_As to the last claim made by peti- 
tioners, which it is unnecessary to decide 
in view of our holding of the failure 
of petitioners in their proof of loss, it 
might be well to say that, in our view 
of the facts here, they are not such as 
to bring them within the rule laid down 
in Herschel V. Jones, supra. In that case 
the deduction claimed was the amount 
paid in liquidation of a loss actually sus- 
tained by a partner in business with the 
taxpayer. It was a bona fide business 
loss which the taxpayer, for certain busi- 
ness reasons, saw fit to assume and in 
acknowledgement thereof had given his 
note. The note, of course, imputed con- 
sideration and could only be defeated by 
repudiation on the part of the taxpayer. 

For moral considerations, the taxpayer 
chose to pay the note and take the whole 
of the partnership loss as his own. Moral 
considerations and their duties to the 
stockholders of the bank, as well as to 
the community, may have played a part 
in causing these directors to take the 
steps they did, but in the case at bar it 
was to prevent a loss to the bank, and 
not to make good a prior loss, which 
prompted them to act. Howel and Dunn 
did voluntarily assume losses, but peti- 
tioners took steps to protect themselves 
and at all times felt that they were mov- 
ing within a margin of safety. 

Error Is Found 


In Treatment of Policy 

In denying the deductions claimed by 
petitioner McCloud, growing out of the 
loan to M. C, Snyder & Sons, respondent 
treated the obligation created by the 
original loan as a closed transaction as 
and from the time of the adjudication in 
bankruptcy. He considered the insur- 
ance policy as the property of petitioner 
from said date and reckoned its cost to 
him by taking its surrender value of 


$1,200 on March 1, 1918, and adding: 


thereto the sum of $300 thereafter paid 
in premiums, making a total cost of 
$1,500 to petitioner. By this process he 
determined a net gain of $500 to peti- 
tioner on the settlement of $2,000 made 
in 1923. . 
The basic error of the respondent lies 
in his treating the title of the insurance 
policy as having vested in the petitioner 
at the time. of the bankruptcy proceed- 
ing. Such a result never did obtain. 
The policy was delivered to the peti- 
tioner at the time of the making of the 
loan as a pledge to insure the payment 


The reso-; 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
T never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 

—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913, 


7 HE people of the United States 
are not Jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which witl enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 

—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Studies of Educational Problems and Methods 
Conducted to Aid in Improving School System 


Topic 39—Educational Surveys. 


First Article—Federal Education Projects. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 


prison education i 


cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 


sions. The present series deals with the Bu- 


reau of Education. 


By Lewis A. Kalbach, 


Acting Commissioner of Education. 


constantly on the importance of education, and 


urged the establishment of 


G= WASHINGTON, in his writings, dwelt 


sity, but his project never materialized. And 
yet with the formation of the different departments of 
the Government, with bureaus actively engaged in work 
of a scientific character, the aspirations of the First 
President of the United States have been indirectly 


realized. 


The Federal Government, in a broad acceptation of 


the term, might well be compared to 


where postgraduate work in the sciences is pursued. 
Particularly is this true of the Department of the In- 
terior, where not only investigations in pure and applied 
science are conducted in its various bureaus, but edu- 


cation is intensively studied in its 


tion. 
ad * ~ 


THE Bureau of Education has been aptly called a 
“national clearing house” for general educational 
It surveys the fields of education—State, 
county and local; conducts conferences on problems in 


information. 


education through field trips and 
specialists; publishes bulletins and 


lows: 


national organizat 


tunities offered to 
a national univer- (c) campergns te 


education; (9) su 
teachers offered i 


gram in these institutions; also an investigation of 


n general in the United States. 
= * * 


QTHER projects of the Service Division are as fol- 
(1) Various types of part-time education 
in the United States; 


(2) contributions of various 
ions toward the reduction of illiteracy 


in the United States; (3) extension activities in teach- 
ers colleges and normal schools; (4) educational oppor- 


adults in rural communities in Dela- 


ware; (5) extension activities in land-grant colleges; 


prepare children for their first en- 


trance into school, free from remediable defects; (7) 
courses in home education for reading or study by in- 
dividuals or groups; (8) part-time work in industrial 


rvey of courses for manual arts 
n teacher-training institutions; (10) 


survey of progress in industrial education for the 


biennium 1926-1928; (11) list of supplementary read- 


ing material for 


a great university, nomics for boys a 


(14) nutrition as 


Bureau of Educa- training and educ 


industrial schools; (12) home eco- 
nd men; (13) home economics in the 


one-room rural schools and consolidated rural districts; 


taught in the public schools of the 


Nation; (15) part-time commercial education; (16) col- 
legiate education for business; (17) commercial teacher- 


ation for business in land-grant col- 


leges; (18) legislation for financing education; (19) 
bilingual and multi-lingual school systems; (20) for- 


The division of 


lectures by staff 
leaflets on educa- 


tion; communicates directly with school administra- 


tors and officers of educational institutions who seek 
information or advice; and administers a system of 95 
schools for the natives of Alaska, with an enrollment 
Numerous cooperative undertakings 
of a national character have been inaugurated by the 


of 4,000 pupils. 


Bureau. 


Specialists in the Bureau are constantly engaged 
in studying educational problems, and their completed 
projects are either printed or mimeographed, and dis- 
seminated among schoolmen, or are held in reserve 


to answer questions propounded by 


laymen interested in the cause of education. 
way a body of scientific knowledge is built up that is 
“School Life,” the 
official organ of the Bureau of Education, prints many 
of these dissertations, as well as the contributions of 
In this article I will give, 
in a succinct form, the projects that are in progress 
in the Bureau at the present time. 


highly instructive and valuable. 


specialists on the outside. 


* * * 


yN 


of the best ways and methods of 


in the United States, with special attention to the 
means of promoting the organization of evening schools 


in both city and country districts. 


This investigation is the work of the Service Di- 
vision of the Bureau of Education, which comprises not 
only adult education, but also industrial education, home 
economics education, school legislation, and education 


in foreign countries. 


This Division, in cooperation with the United States 
Department of Justice, is also making a study of Fed- 
eral penal and correctional institutions, with a view to 
formulating recommendations for an educational pro- 


Copyright, 


was left unchanged by the bankruptcy 
proceedings. McCloud had received a 
dividend of $1,125 from the receiver 
upon his claim and the debtor requested 
that he protect the policy against lapse 
by payment of the premiums until such 
time as the same would have a cash 
surrender value. This offer, when, ac- 
cepted by McCloud, amounted to a new 
contract based upon a valuable consid- 
eration, which revived the original debt 
to the extent of the unpaid balance, and 
left the pledged security still the prop- 
erty of the debtor subject to the addi- 
tional claims of McCloud for premiums 
thereafter paid. Further evidence of 
this understanding appears from_ the 
subsequent acts of the parties. Follow- 
ing this arrangement, McCloud paid 
nine’ premium installments upon this 
policy, which carried it up to the time 
when it had a cash surrender value, after 
which Snyder himself resumed the pay- 
ments and so continued until the com- 
promise settlement in 1923. 

The rule in Henry D. Kline, 3 B. T. A. 
1188, cited by respondent, has no appli- 
cation to the facts in this case. There 
the policy dealt with was that of the 
taxpayer himself, who had bought and 
paid for it in full prior to March 1, 1913, 
at which time it had a fixed surrender 
value. Here the policy was on the life 
of another who at all times owned the 
equity and who was paying the premiums 
at the time he redemed it from peti- 
tioner. Petitioner at no time owned 
this policy, but held it merely to secure 
the payment of his debt and in case 
of maturity by death of the insured, 
would have been held accountable to the 
insured’s estate or beneficiaries for any 
surplus over his just claim. His loss 
was the unpaid balance of his loan at the 
time of the bankruptcy as increased by 
the premiums paid by him to protect 
the policy, less the sume paid in com- 
promise of the debt. 

Decision will be entered under Rule 50 

September 10, 1928. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Paul M. Crawford, Med. Corps, from 
Panama Canal Zone to Denver, Colo. 


Capt. Forest R. Ostrander, Med. Corps, 
from Denver, Colo., to Canal Zone, 


First Lieut, Eewin C. Lickman, Inf., from 


Fort Slocum, N. Y., to Boston, Mass. 
Col. Frederick L. Knudsen, Inf., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, to Chicago, III. 
First Sgt. George W. Moss, will be placed 
upon the retired list at United States Mili- 

tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. 

Lieut. Col. Sydney H. Honson, retired, to 
active duty at Porter Military Academy, 
Charleston, 8. C 


from 


of said loan, and its character as such’ First Sgt. James Otey, Inf., will be placed 


THE field of adult education, which is attracting so 
much attention these days, a study is being made 


PLANS are und 
the Study of 


special committee 


eign students in land-grant colleges. 


Rural Education, in cooperation with 


Prof. Arch O. Heck, of the Department of School 
Administration of the University of Ohio, Columbus, 
is engaged in a study of crippled children. 


* * * 


er way by the National Society for 
Education to make an intensive in- 


vestigation of the various phases of rural education 
and to publish the results in its yearbook for 1931. 


A 
has been appointed by the society, 


of which Prof. 0. G. Brim of the Ohio State University, 


ing authorities in 
mittee: 


school officials and The United Sta 
In this 


study of Indian 


Indian schools. 
pointed of which 


number of Indian 
the Bureau speci 


ences have taken place. 
more or less detailed survey. 


A statistical study of county and other rural super- 


intendents is in 


reducing illiteracy . 
comparative stati 


Columbus, is chairman. 
Education, together with a number of other outstand- 


Education has been designated as the chairman. 


A specialist of the Bureau of 


rural education, constitutes the com- 


tes Bureau of Education is planning 


to cooperate with the Office of Indian Affairs in a 


educational conditions and in the 


furtherance of the revision of the course of study for 
To this end a committee has been ap- 


the Chief of the Division of Rural 
A 
schools have already been visited by 
alist and several important confer- 
The study contemplates a 


progress. The study contemplates 
stics of salaries and salary trends 


as pertain to the office of these superintendents, and an 


investigation of educational, experience and other legal 


qualificatiohs, the 


term of office, method of selection, 


and other items of interest in this field. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of September 14, Lewis A. Kalbach, 


Acting Commissioner of Education, continu- 


ing the discussion of the educational projects 
of the United States, will tell of the activi- 
ties in rural schools, 
higher education. 


city schools and in 


1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


upon the retired list at Fort Hancock, N, J. 

Capt. Emanuel Joseph Livingston, O. D. 
Res., to active duty at Raritan Arsenal, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers from duty at station specified to 
Hawaiian Department: Capt. John H. Gib- 
son, Inf., Fort Missoula, Mont.; Capt. 
Robert I. Stack, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
First Lieut. Kester L. Hastings, Inf., Fort 
George Wright, Wash. 


First Lieut. Frederick L. Knudsen, Inf., 
from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Hawaiian Dept. 


Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers from assignment indicated after his 
name to Philippine Islands: Second Lieut. 
Waldo E. Laidlaw, Inf., Fort Thomas, Ky.; 
Second Lieut. Aubrey S. Newman, Inf., Fort 
Benning, Ga. ; 


Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers from station specified after his 
name to Hawaiian Dept.: Capt. Charles M. 
Chamberlain, Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y.; 
First Lieut. Raymond MacDonald, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga.; First Lieut. Philip W. Ricamore, 
Plattsburg Barracks, N. Y. 


Each of the following-named Infantry 
officers from duty with organization in- 
dicated after his name to the Philippine 
Islands: Capt. Charles L. Marsh, Nogales, 
Ariz.; Capt. Ralph Slate, Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo.; Capt. Samuel F, Howard, Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; Second Lieut. Ovid 0. 
Wilson, Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo. 

Second Lieut. Howard R. Johnson, Inf., 
from Fort Douglas, Utah, to Canal Zone. 

Capt. James J. Kelly, Inf., frem Chicago 
Ill., to Philippine Islands. . 

Col. Louis J. Van Schaick, General Staff 
Corps, temporarily relieved from detail as 
additional member of General Staff Corps 

Col. James M. Graham, Inspector Gen- 
eral’s Dept., detailed as additional member 
of General Staff Corps during absence of 
Col. Louis J. Van Schaick. 


First Lieut. Jonathan Hunt, Field Art., 
orders of July 11 amended; to Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt. 

Lieut. Col. Olan C. Aleshire, Cav., from 
Camp Marfa, Tex., to Fort Clark, Tex. 


Second Lieut. Adam Meiklejohn, Q. M. C. 
Res., to active duty at Philadelphia, Pa. 

Capt. Earl Naramore, I. D. Res., to active 
duty at Springfield Armory, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Mstr. Sgt. George H. Baehr, will be placed 
upon the retired list at Fort Benning, Ga. 

Mstr. Sgt. James L., Wood, Med. Dept., 
will be placed upon the retired list at 
Augusta Arsenal, Ga. 

Staff Sgt. George Batze, Inf., will be 
please upon the retired list at Fort Davis, 


Capt. Arthur W. Parker, Q. M. C., in 
addition to his other duties at Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., is assigned to duty as con- 
structing quartermaster for San Antonio 
and vicinity. 

Capt. Will R. White, Q. M. C., from 
Presidio of San Francisco, Calif., to San 
Antonio, Tex. 

The transfer of Capt. Egbert F. Bullene, 
Cav., to Chemical Warfare Service, is 
announced, 


Capt, Eugene E, Hagan, Q. M. C., from 


Edgewood Arsenal, Md., to Presidio of San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Wrnt. Offr. Charles A. Ronan, Fort 
Mason, Calif., orders of August 16 revoked. 

The resignation of First Lieut. Oscar 
Alfred Axelson, E. C., of his commission as 
an officer in the Army is accepted by the 
President. 


Transfer of Capt. Charles E. Loucks, 
Coast Art. Corps to the Chemical Warfare 
Service is announced. 

First Lieut. Roscoe G. MacDonald, Air 
Corps, is assigned to Infantry; from Fort 
San Houston, Tex., to Fort Benning, Ga. 


Navy Orders 


Comdr. John R. Beardall, det. from all 
duty; to side on staff of Vice Adm. John 
Dayton, Comdr. U. S. Naval Forces, Europe. 

Lieut. Comdr. Walter S. Haas, det. Rec. 
Ship, San Francisco; to Naval Torpedo 
Station, Newport, R. L 

Lieut. Fred C. Dickey, det. Nav. Air Sta., 
Pensacola, Fla.; to aide to Comdt., Nav. Air 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla. - 

Lieut. Colin D. Headlee, det. command 

. S. S. S-14; to Navy Yard, New 
York, N. Y. 

Lieut. Loar Mansbach, det. U. S. S. Mel- 
ville; to Navy Yard, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

Lieut. John Whalen, det. U. S. S&S. 
Rochester; to Rec. Ship, N. Y. 

Lieut. Frank L. Worden, det. command 
U.S. S. S-8; to Sub. Base, Coco Solo, C. Z. 

Lieut. (j. g.) Richard C. Scherrer, to duty 
as aide on staff of Rear Adm. Sumner E. 
W. Kittelle, Comdr. Fit. Base Force. 

Ens. Roy N. Hamrick, det. from all duty; 
to resignation accepted Nov. 10. 

Ens. Robert S. Purvis, jr., det. U. S. S. 
Mahan; to temp. duty Nav. Air Sta., Pen- 
sacola, Fla. 

Lieut. Comdr. Albert G. Wenzell (M. C.), 
authorized report Naval Hosp., Puget 
Sound,Wash. 

Lieut. Comdr, Robert W. Wimberly (M. 
C.), authorized proceed comm. transp. 

Ch. Gun. William E. Perschbach, det. 
Nav. Ammun. Depot, Dover (Lake Den- 
mark), N. J.; to U. S. S. Detroit. 


Standardization Sought 
In Marketing Gasoline 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
practicable to obtain a sample of every 
gasoline sold in the entire country. 

The cities in which the 18th semi- 
annual motor gasoline survey was con- 
ducted are Boston, New York, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, Chicago, New Orleans, 
St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and La- 
ramie, Wyoming. Detailed information 
in regard to the results of the survey 
are given in Serial 2887, by E. C. Lane, 
D. B. Taliaferro, Jr., and J. A. Mann, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the United States Bureau of Mines, De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, 
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Amtorg trading corporation, New York. | 


Russian gold; a collection of articles, 
newspaper editorials and reports, and 
statistical data regarding the Russian 
gold reserve and shipments of soviet 
gold. 72 p. N. Y., Amtorg trading cor- 
poration, Information department, 1928. 
28-14709 
Barab, Jacob. Modern blasting in quarries 
& open pits, by J. Barab. Wilmington, 
Del. 169 p., illus. Hercules powder Co., 
1927. 28-19167 
Berger, Godfrey in bank 
organization and 92 p. 
N. Y., New York chapter, inc., American 
institute of banking, 1927. 28-12244 
Brétt, George Platt. Why imported books 
cost so much, how the Treasury defeats 
the intent of Congress. 8p. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1927. 28-14744 
Brown, Sharon Osborne, ed. Essays of our 
times. 422 p. Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and co., 1928. 28-19106 
Burma. Financia{ commissioner. The lower 
Burma land revenue manual, 1911, con- 
taining the (Lower) Burma land and rev- 
enue act, 1876 (ii of 1876), the rules, 
notifications, directions and forms in 
force thereunder and certain acts and 
orders supplementary to them. (Cor- 
rected up to the Ist April 1927. 351 p., 
illus. Rangoon, Superintendent, govern- 
ment printing and stationery, Burma, 
1927. 
Claremont, Claude Albert. Intelligence and 
mental growth. (The new science se- 
ries.) 120 p. N. Y., W. W. Norton & 
co., 1928. 28-26465 
Eaton, Walter Prichard. Plymouth, written 
by ... illustrations by Cameron Wright. 
46 p., illus. N. Y., The New York, New 
Haven and Hartford railroad co., 1928. 
28-19179 
international 
1927. Paris, 
28-12240 


Fred. Outline 


administration. 


28-12264 


the 
jan. 


international; 
annee; 1. 


L’Esprit 
mind. 
Hachette, 1927. 

Evans, Henry Ridgely. History of conjur- 
ing and magic. 235 p., illus. Kenton, O., 
International brotherhood of magicians, 
1928. 28-19182 

Exquemelin, Alexandre Oliver. The pirates 
of Panama; or, The buccaneers of 
America; a true account of the famous 
adventures and daring deeds of Sir Henry 
Morgan and other notorious freebooters 
of the Spanish Main, by John Esquem- 
eling, one of the buccaneers who was 
present 
illustrated by 
226 p. N. Y., 
1928. 

Fairchild, Fred Rogers. Elementary eco- 
nomics, by ... Edgar Stevenson Furniss, 
Norman Sydney Buck. 2 v., illus. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1928. 28-19161 

Flournoy, Mrs. Mary H. Essays; historical 
and critical. 96 p. Baltimore, The Nor- 
man, Remington co., 1928. 28-19178 

Henson, Herbert Hensley, successively bp. 
of Hereford and Durham, 1863. The 
ethics of empire. (Earl Grey memorial 
lectures. 9.) 19 p. London, Oxford uni- 
versity press, 1927. 28-28159 

International telegraph bureau, Bern. In- 
ternational list of radiotelegraph stations, 
published by the International office of 
the Telegraph union. 12th edition, De- 
cember, 1927. 471 p. Berne, Interna- 
tional office of the Telegraph union, 1927. 
28-14743 

Automotive 


at those edited and 
George 
Frederick A. Stokes co., 

28-19180 


tragedies; 
Alfred Williams. 


Burnham. 
illus. Cleveland, O., 


Frederic 
146 p., 


Jacobs, 
grinding. 
The Penton publishing co., 1928. 28-19164 
Javits, Benjamin A. Proposed amendments 
min A. Javits, and address delivered be- 
fore the Commerce committee of the 
American bar association, New York city, 
on Wednesday, March 21, 1928. 19 p., 
N, Y:, 1928. 28-14712 
Jewish social service association, inc. Fifty 
years of social service: the history of the 
United Hebrew charities of the city of 
New York, now the Jewish social service 
association, inc. 110 p. N. Y., Press of 
Cc. S. Nathan, inc., 1926. 28-12252 
Kempster, John Westbeech. Britain’s finan- 
cial plight; a review of the country’s 
finances, by J. W. 
London, 


Kempster. 
London 


183 p., 
illus. general press, 
1928, 28-19162 

Kunou, Charles A. Manual of gilding and 
compo work, with chapters on gesso and 

128 p., illus. 

Y., Bruce publishing co., 1928. 

28-19168 

La Rue, Charles. .. . Thirty-four com- 
mon tennis errors of the million players 
and the remedy; also a theory of cam- 
paign (never before stated) by Charles 
La Rue. (Spalding “red cover” 
of athletic handbooks, no. 84 R.) 
American sports 
1928. 28-19183 

Long, James Scott. . . Studies in drying 
oils. 1. Action of cathode rays, by J. S. 
Long and C. N. Moore. 2. Action of heat 
and blowing, by J. S. Long, W. S. Egge 
and P. C. Wetterau. (Lehigh university. 
The Institute of research. 
13. 
p. Bethlehem, Pa., 
1927. 


polychrome work by .. . 
N. 


series 
N. Y., 


publishing company, 


Circular no. 
Science and technology. no. 9.) 10 
Lehigh university, 
28-19172 
MacCallum, Elizabeth Pauline. Twenty 
years of Persian opium (1908-1928) a 
study, by ... prepared under the direc- 
tion of the Opium research committee of 
the Foreign policy association. 55 p., 
illus. New York city, 1928. 28-14713 
MacLaren, James Paterson. Medical insur- 
ance examination: modern methods and 
rating of lives, for medical practitioners, 
and insurance officials. 312 p. London, 
Bailliere, Tindall and Cox, 1927. 28-28235 
May, Herbert L. Survey of smoking opium 
conditions in the Far East; a report to 
the Executive board of the Foreign pol- 
icy association (March, 1927). 56 p. N. 
Y., Opium research committee of the For- 
eign policy association, 1927. 28-12248 
The mirror of simple souls, by an unknown 
French mystic of the thirteenth century; 
translated into English by M. N.; 
first edited from the mss. by Clare 
(The Orchard books. xv.) 
London, Burns, Oates and Wash- 
28-19278 
Practical auto- 


now 


Kirchberger. 
303 p. 
bourne led., 1927. 
Miskella, William James. 
motive lacquering, by . . . A handbook 
on finishing automobiles, motor trucks, 
busses, and airplanes, with special atten- 
tion to shop-cleaning, spraying, mask- 
ing, water-proof and dry sandpaper, 
stripping, and transfers, as well as car 
{ washing, greasing and oiling. (Practical 
finishing series. vol. ii.) 194 p., illus. 
Chicago, Finishing research laboratories, 
inc., 1928. 28-19165 
Newton, Henry Chance. Cues and curtain 
calls; being the theatrical reminiscences 
of H. Chance Newton (“Carados” of the 
Referee) with an introduction by Sir 


Johnston Forbes-Robertson and 56 illus- 
trations. 306 p. London, Lane, bey? | es 
Okamoto, Kido. The mask-maker, a drama 
in three acts, by Kido Okamoto; adapted 
and prepared for stage production by Zoe 
Kincaid from the translation of Hanso 
Tarao. 28 p. N. Y., S. French, 1928. 
28-19507 
Page, Kirby. ... An American peace policy, 
by Kirby Page. With an introduction by 
John H. Clarke. (Christianity and world 
problems: no. 10.) 94 p. N. Y., Doran, 
1925. 28-12259 
Page, Kirby. ... Dollars and world peage; 
a consideration of nationalism, indus- 
trialisn imperialism. (Christianity and 
world problems, no. 


14.) 94 p. on 
Doran, 1927. 28-12258 
Permanent committee on geographteal 
names for British official use. . Fitst 
list of names in Tonga. 1 v. London, For 
the Permanent committee on geographical 
names by the Royal geographical society, 
1927. 28-19185 
Rolle, Richard, of Hampole. The amen 
of life, by Richard Rolle of Hampole, 
hermit; being a translation into En Hsh 
of his treatise “De emendacione vithe” 
made in the year 1434 by Richard Misyn, 
Carmelite; edited and slightly modernised 
by A. P., with an introduction by ‘the 
same. (The Orchard books. Extra series. 
v.) 55 p. London, Burns, Oates and Waésh- 
bourne, 1927. 28-28289 


Rucker, Allen W. Assuring operating 
profits; or, How modern engineering as- 
sures profit in advance of investment.in 
equipment, by . . . in collaboration. with 
Laurance H. Sturtevant. 42 p., illus. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., The University press, 1928. 

28-19166 


Russell, Israel Cook. North America. 2d ¢d. 
435 p., illus. London, Oxford university 
press, H. Milford, 1927. 28-26472 

Shah, Khushal Talaksi. The Russian ex- 
periment, 1917-1927. 143 p. Bombay, D&B. 
Taraporevala sons & co., 1927. 28-19177 

Society for emergency work of the great 
earthquake (Japan). The condensed..\re- 
port of the Society for emergency work 
of the great earthquake. 119 p. Tokyo, 
Pub. by Committee on unfinished busi- 
ness of the Society for emergency .work 
of the great earthquake, 1927, 28-12251 

Thornton, Lionel Spencer. The incaffate 
Lord, an essay concerning the doctrine 
of the incarnation in its relation to’or- 
ganic conceptions. 490 p. N. Y., Long- 
mans, 1928. 28-19279 


Tomlinson, Henry Major. A brown owl. 
(Briefcase breviaries. ii.) 19 p. Garden 
City, Henry & Longwell, 1928. 28-19408 

Trades union congress. The mining sitla- 
tion; an immediate programme, issued 
under the joint auspices of the Trades 
union congress, the Labour party,,,the 
Miners’ federation of Great Britain. -18- p. 
London, Labour publications department, 
1928. 28-14710 


Villon, Francois. ... Ballade which Villon 
made at the request of his mother for a 
prayer to Our Lady; translated by J..U. 
Nicolson. 8 leaves. Chicago, P. Coyvici, 
1927. 28-19187 


Wainwright, Shirley Benjamin. Modern ply- 
wood. 66 p., illus. London, Benn, 1927, 
28-19169 
The World’s wool. Industrie lainiere mon- 
diale, Woll-industrie der welt, Indts- 
tria de lana mundial, Industria laniera 
mondiale, Industria de la mundial.°1' v. 
1927. N. Y., T. Skinner & co., 1927. 
28-14741 
Yoakum, Benjamin Franklin. The agricul- 
tural plank of the Democratic platform; 
address before the. national Woman’s 
Democratic club, delivered at Washing- 
ton, D. C., March 26, 1928. 11 p. New Yor, 
1928. 28-14714 


Aldrich, Mrs. Bess (Streeter). The man who 
dreaded to go home, by .. . a contest 
selection, arranged by Olive White Forten- 
bacher. (Baker’s manuscript readings.) 
8 p. Boston, Walter H. Baker co., 1928. 

28-19330 

American petroleum institute. Petroleym 
facts and figures, prepared by Division of 
public relations, American petroleum, in- 
stitute. 264 p., illus. N. Y., Printed by: J. 
J. Little & Ives co., 1928. ine 

Ayer, Mabel Adams. .. . My wish. e 
Stratford poets.) 28 p. Boston, The Strat- 
ford co., 1928. 28-19331 

Barney, Anna Louise. Silver bugles ofthe 
moon. (The contemporary series.) 46° p. 
Boston, The Four seas company, 1928.” 

28-19333 

Benjamin, Lewis S., ed. Great French skort 
stories, edited by Lewis Melville pseud. 
& Reginald Hargreaves. 1066 p.. London, 
Benn, 1928. 28-19404 

Boyd, Charles Clifford. Grammar... for 
grown-ups. 76 p. N. Y., Stokes, 1928. . 

28-19341 

Brown, Sherman William. A Spanish reader 
for beginners. (The Borzoi Spanish texts.) 
167 p. N. Y., Knopf, 1928. 28+19838 

Bryce, James Bryce. The American ‘tém- 
monwealth, by James Bryce. New..ed., 
completely rev. throughout, with addi- 
tional chapters. 2 v. N. Y., Macmillan, 
1926-27. 28-12845 


Government Books: 
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Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documérts, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congre 
card numbers are given. . 

Altitude, Azimuth and Line of Positi@n. 
Comprising tables for working sight ‘of 
heavenly body for line of position by the 
cosine-haversine formula, Marcq Saint 
Hilaire Method and also Aquino’s altitude 
and azimuth tables for line of position, 
Marcq Saint Hilaire method. Published 
and sold by the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department. Price, 90 cents. 28-26616 

Notice to Bearers of Passports. Free at ‘the 
Department of State. t 

New Reclamation Era. Vol. --, 2° . 9. Issaed 
monthly by the Bureau of Reclapene 
Department of the Interior. Price, « 
cents a year. (9-85352) 

Monthly Summary of th Foreign  -:nmerce 
of the United States. Part I. July, 1928. 
Price, 10 cents. (14-21465) 
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Today’s Issu 


Accounting 


See under “Taxation” 
merce-Trade” headings. 


Tour Declared to Have 
Shown Russia Is Orderly 


and 


“Com- | 


Patents 


Board of Patent Appeals holds that | 
shape and process constitute aspects 
of one invention in claims for barrels. 


| Gov't Personnel 


; President Coolidge holds conferences 
"with Secretary Kellogg, other members 
Page 2, Col. 6 | of cabinet, Senator Borah and Director 


| Census Data - 


Federated Churches report member- 
| ship of 59,977. 


Shipp 


jment of the Navy publishes tables on 
altitude, azimuth ‘and line of position 


e 
mg 
Hydrographic Office of the Depart- 


And Government Reve- 
nues Are Large. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

tion centers of the organized workers. 
The parks, formerly closed to the public, 
are now the amusement, recreation and 
athletic grounds of the members of the 
unions—the general public being still ex- 
eluded. In Moscow, the royal racing 
plant—three tracks, one within the other, 
stables of stone, grandstand of granite, 
marble and bronze, all landscaped with 
shrubbery, flowers and walks, the finest 
in the world—is preserved and operated 
as in the days of the Czars, save the 
betting is not so high and the present 
patrons are those who would have been | 
denied admission in other days. 

Automobiles Are Few. 

There are but few motor cars in Rus- 
sia, their admission being denied for 
the reason that such luxury is held to be | 
a bad influence to parade before the | 
peasants and workers; also, the govern- | 
ment holds that all surplus money 
Should be expended for repairs, equip- 
ment and machinery. All theaters and 





Movies are operated by the government; | || 


all pietures and plays being very largely | 
propaganda for the order of things | 
sought to be brought about in what the | 
Officials choose to term the “New Rus- 
sia.” 

~The main highways 
larger cities are good, but most of the 
roads are unimproved and little more 
than trails. 
the country probably has not changed 


in many years, but the present Russian | |} 
towns resemble industrial sections ad- | 


jacent to some of our large American 
cities. 

eigners and few travelers in Russia; | 
hence, there are no restaurants worthy 
the name, and such hotels as are open | 


are poorly managed and seem to be on ||! 
the verge of bankruptcy. iT 


ii 
papers are operated by the government; |]! 


Along with everything else, the news- 


hence, in addition to censored news| 
items, the columns are filled with com- | 
munistic propaganda for the party in| 
power. 
tific papers and journals are admitted, | 
no, foreign paper with possible reading | 
matter antagonistic to the Russian pro- | 
gram is permitted to get across the} 


border. iT} 


Laws Rigidly Enforced. 


During my trip I was permitted to at- 1) 


tend dinners, meetings and club gather- 


ings but not a formal speech was made | | 


by any one in public. There is but one | 


party—the Communists; no other party ||| 
hee | 


1s permitted to even get started. 
itators are first jailed and then either 
exiled or shot. Such laws as remain are 


enforced. Law violators receive sure and |! 


swift punishment; hence, crime is re- 


ported to be at a minimum. if! 
_ My trip into Russia and the investiga- | 
tion made, discloses a nation embracing | 


one sixth of the earth’s surface and pop- | 


ulated with approximately 150,000,000 ||| 


souls. Of this vast population, some 85 | 


per cent are peasant farmers, scratch- | |} 
ing out a scant existence by tilling the | ]| 


soil. Of the 15 per cent living in the | 


towns and cities, aproximately one-half, | }} 


or 742 per cent of the total population, | 
are engaged in manufacturing. | 
In Russia it is represented that for | 


1,000 years prior to 1917, 95 per cent ||| 
of the population, made up of peasants | }| 


and workers, were exploited by the 5| 


per cent embracing the nobility, the land. | || 
lords, the bankers, and the merchant |]! 


princes. Today the personnel of the 5 | 


per cent is conspicuous by its absence. |} 
The workers and the peasants are in|]! 
The government | || 


full control of Russia. 


owns all property and the workers and ; 
peasants operate all going concerns. 


to me are true, then most of t 
= cago all the worker 

enefite y the change brought about | 
by the 1917 revolution, h 4 
which has benefited th 


s have been | 


e peasants and! 


the workers has brought either death | |! 


or bankruptcy, and in many cases both 
to the former ( f 
Russia. 

_ Revenues Are Large. 
In justice to the new government, I| 
must say that it has apparently accom- 
plished the following results: — | 


Established law and order and a stable ||] 


currency based upon a gold standard; an 
apparently successful operation of some 
50,000 miles of railways; the operation | 
of large cities with modern utilities and 
unusual facilities for the practical bey 
cation of the masses of all ages; the | 
successful operation of textile plants, | 
producing and selling to the Russian 
people annually, goods of value in ex- 
cess of one billion dollars; a government 
with a very large annual income—over | 
$2,000,000,000—derived in the main, | 
from rents from farms and city property | 
and from profits derived from govern- | 
ment made goods, sold through govern- | 
ment and co-operative stores. 

Under the present order, private busi-| 
mess can neither thrive nor exist in Rus-| 
sia for the reason that the government | 
has a monopoly on both raw material | 
and finished products and the govern- | 
ment and co-operative stores are favored | 
in both delivery of goods and prices. 

I found the officials, holding places of 
responsibility and power, to be men of 
intelligence, with a grasp of the detail | 
of their work and men who would not 
suffer in comparison with officials oc- 
eupying similar positions in the govern- 
ments of the other nations of the world. 

Russia Admires America 

Everywhere I went, I was touched by 
@ne discovery, the high regard in which 
the Russian people hold Americans and 
all things American. Their propaganda 
movies hold up American efficiency as 

al to be striven for. Scenes from 
our great western farms, operated with 
power machinery, are shown to the peas- 
ant farmers with the accompanying! 
promise that the state will soon provide 
them similar equipment. 

The great American manufacturing | 
plants are shown as examples of the pos- | 
sible in industry. Henry ford, Thomas| 
A. Edison, and the 101 Ranch are by- 
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of Bureau of Budget upon return to 


(Ex parte Murray.) 


for working sight of heavenly body 


Advertisements and direction pam- 
phlets may be inclosed in packages 
shipped to Cuba, 

Page 1, Col. 3 


Aeronautics 


Extension of ‘weather service for 


port terminal for proposed Seville- 


Page 3, Col. 
Daylight flying adopted on mail route 
in South. 
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A griculture | 


Continuation of proposed report to 


| Chemicals 


| 
aviators on western airways is sought. | bers to purchase goods standardized by | 
Page 1, Col. 7 | simplified practice work of Bureau of | 

nstruction began on Seville air- ; Standards. 
rt r | Page 1, Col. 4 sioner of Education. 


s Aires Air Line. | 
— 7" 7 prepared by the Department of Com- 


| 
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Washington. 
Page 1, Col. 6| 

Plan of conducting appeals for re- 

Col. 1| allocation of Government employes is 


changed. 
Page 2, Col. 3 
Gov't Topical Survey 


Federal Education Projects—Article 
| xy Lewis A. Kalbach, Acting Commis- 


Mexico and Bolivia adopt registra- 
tion of pharmaceutical products. 
Page 1, 


Commerce-Trade 


Army and Navy Union urges mem- 


Weekly index of business—Charts | Page 9, Col. 3 


‘Inland Waterways 
Page 4, Col. 3 


' “ve j “y = f 
The Department of Commerce pub- | Survey of, tides and currents 0 
lishes its “mouthty survey of the om |Chesapeake Bay and tributaries com- 


eign commerce of the United States. | pleted. Page 1, Col. 4 


merce. 
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sustains rejection of three claims for 
cover for garbage cans as anticipated. 
(Ex parte Egan.) 


holds combination of old elements to 
: produce new agricultural implements 
is patentable. (Ex parte 


ion Page 8. 


| Postal Service 


' 
|phlets may be inclosed in packages 
‘shipped to Cuba. 
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Board of Appeals of Patent Office 


for line of position by the cosine- 
haversine formula, Marcq Saint Hilaire 
method and also Aquino’s altitude and 
azimuth tables for line of position, 
Marcq Saint Hilaire method. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Survey of tides and currents of 
;Chesapeake Bay and tributaries com- 
pleted. 
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Board of Appeals of Patent Office 
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Review of facilities of marine hos- 
Health Service. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


| Simplified Practices 


Tendency toWard standardized gaso- 
line noted in report issued by Bureau 
| of Mines. 


Boda.) | 
Page 8, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Law Digest , pital service of Public 
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leading to the | |} 


The general appearance of | 


There are practically no for- ||} 


While foreign trade and scien- ||| 


If ||) 
the statements of former conditions made ! }} 


he peasants i}! 


but the change |]) 


property holding class of | |} 


| States—but this phase I will refrain 


| the berries are never put on the market 


Interstate Commerce Commission rec-! Grain exports increased in week 
ommending that railroads be required| ended September 8. 

to establish express refrigerator car- | 

load service for berries from South. | 

Page 6, Col. 1) 

Rules on bedding of cars for live- | 

stock are suspended by Interstate | 

Commerce Commission. | ‘.% 
ie + hase 7, Col. 3 | Court Decisions 

hief o ureau 0 airy Industry, 5 . 

Sacamtionnt of Agriculture, says con- | See Special Index and Law Digest 
sumption of dairy products should be | % Page 8. . 

increased; greater efficiency in pro- | See Special Index and Digest of Tax 

Decisions on Page 5. 


duction should be obtained, and quality 
Customs 
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Money is plentiful in France and 


of Comerce reports. 


in dairy products should be raised. 

Page 1, Col. 5| 

Weather continues favorable for out- ; 

door seasonal farming operations, ex- 

cept in Southeastern States, Weather 
Bureau reports. 


involving tariffs on kid skins, artificial 
Christmas trees, feathers, cotton cloth, 

| wool felt blankets and wool rags. 
Page 4, Col. 3 
Board of Appeals of Patent Office | . 
holds combination of old elements to Education 


net. ae | Federal Education Projects—Article 
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Weekly review of markets for agri- | Sioner of Education. 
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Brazilian educator favors  develop- 
ment of adult education in Brazil. 
Page 3, Col. 4 
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Grain exports increased in week 
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oe Page 4, Col. 2) Foodstuffs 
Automotive Industry 


Speed 
England. 


Department of Agriculture, says con- 
; sumption of dairy products should be 
increased; greater efficiency in pro- 
| duction should be obtained, and quality 
| in dairy products should be raised. 
mo Page 1, Col. 5 
at New! (Conference on unfair practices to be 
; held by grocery industry at Chicago 
' October 24. 


limit raised for trucks in 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Banking-Finance 


Foreign exchange 
York. 


rates 


Page 7 
Daily statement of the United States ; Page 1, Col. 2 
Treasury. | > : 
_ Page 7| Foreign Affairs 
Treasury offering of certificates of | sat 
indebtedness is over subscribed. Brazilian educator favors develop- 
Page 7, Col. 1; ment of adult education in Brazil. 
Budget for Finland for 1929 is re- | Page 3, Col. 4 


viewed. a | War Department to present General 
Page 7, Col. 1; Pershing, on 68th birthday, with decora- 


buying public is optimistic, Department | 


Page 2, Col. 3 
of Commerce reports. 


Correspondence between Poland and 


| 
Page 7, Col. 5. Lithuania regardin rotest against 
Financial statistics of State of Ohio Polish adthary lis is gener 


in 1927 announced by Department of | public. 


Commerce. ~° | 
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See under “Railroads” heading. : os 
. 9 of Russia showed that the soviet indus- 


Books-Publications | tries are successful and Russia is or- 


Hydrographic Office of the Depart- derly. 
ment of the Navy publishes tables on 
altitude, azimuth and line of position 
for working sight of heavenly body 
for line of. position by the cosine- 
haversine formula, Mareq Saint Hilaire 
method and also Aquino’s altitude and 
azimuth tables for line of position, 
Marcq Saint Hilaire method. 1 

Page 9, Col. 7! 

The Bureau of Reclamation, De- 

partment of Interior, publishes cur- | 


ti £ it thi Page 6, Col. 6 
rent issue of its monthly magazine, | - Wi : : 
“New Reclamation Era” (Vol. | Budget for Finland for 1929 is re 


No. 9.) , | viewed. 
— ‘ an 9, Col. 7 | 
e Department o ommerce pub- os +3 Saga i 
lishes its monthly survey of the - a ee 7 rigs ee 
eign commerce of the United States. |° ~ SHU nUee 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 
Books and publications received by | 
the Library of Congress. 


Secretary Kellogg hopes for settle- 


pute. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


, tion of pharmaceutical products. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
Speed limit raised for trucks in 


England. 
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y is plentiful in France and 
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Forestr y 


Page 9 Formula for computing strength of 

The Department of State publishes a! wooden columns announced by Forest 

notice to bearers of passports. Products Laboratory. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 3, Col. 1 


words in Russia. Every Russian boy}is the primary service; that the present 
longs to come to the United States and j freight service is sufficient as an auxil- 
the people generally seem to regard |liary service; that express service would 
things American to be the last word in| seriously injure the industry; and that 
present-day development. !an increase in the minimum to 300 crates 


The Russian people cannot understand | would result in further concentration on |ally handle a few exira cars on its daily |to that of the fastest passenger train. | 


buying pyblic is optimistic, Department | 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 


i 
Customs Court hands down decisions | 


Page 4, Col. 7 ; 


Chief of Bureau of Dairy Industry, 


Money is plentiful in France and | tions conferred by foreign governments. | 


Senator Thomas says his recent tour 


Page 1, Col. 5 | 


{ment of Haitian-Dominican border dis- 


Mexico and Bolivia adopt registra- | 


‘Iron and Steel 


Bureau of Standards calls conference 
to consider proposed standards for iron 
or steel screwed unions. 

Page 6, Col. 7 


Judiciary 


District Court for the Northern Dis- 
i trict of Oklahoma holds that non-resi- 
dent defendant cannot be denied right 
of removal of cause from State to Fed- 
eral court where resident plaintiff 
lacks reasonable, grounds to prove al- 
legations against resident codefend- 


Corp., et al.) 


Labor 


Department of Labor reviews recom- 
| mendations of Industrial Survey Com- 
'mission and Compensation Conference | 
| of New York State. 

Page 2, Col. 5 | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics recom- 


| poisoning in spray painting. 
Page 3, Col. 2 





| Lumber 


Formula for computing strength of 
| wooden columns announced by Forest 
Products Laboratory. 

Page 3, Col. 1 


Manufacturers 


Tariff Commission resumes hearings 
in investigation of cost of production 
of window glass. 
Page 1, Col. 3 | 


| Director of Geological Survey: says | 


to prevent depletion of resources. 


| National Defense 


War Department inaugurates pro- 
gram of instructions to Army laundries 
in proper method of dyeing uniforms 
for purpose of eliminating varied 
shades in military cloths. 

Page 2, Col. 7 

Army and Navy Union urges mem- 
bers to purchase goods standardized by 


| 


' 


Standards. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Naval construction program un- 
|changed, Mr. Wilbur declares. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of 


Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. 

| Page 9 

| War Department to present General 

| Pershing, on 68th birthday, with decora- 

| tions conferred by foreign governments. 


Page 2, Col. 3 
Oil 


| _ Tendency toward standardized gaso- 
line noted in report issued by Bureau 
of Mines. 





Page 1, Col. 2 
| Pass 


ports 


The Department of State publishes a 
|notiee to bearers of passports. 
\ Page 9, Col. 7 


| be justified for less than 10 cars per 
| teat operated as a pick-up train. The 
|Coast Line might be able to handle one 
;or two cars on a regular express train 
to Jacksonville, and could also occasion- 


ants. (Morefield v. Ozark Pipe Line | 
Page 8, Col. 5; Proven effective in combating Rocky | 


‘Railroads 


|ommending that railroads be required 


mends gas masks to reduce danger of | 


Mines and Minerals | 


supply of minerals must be conserved | 


| 
Page 1, Col. 2 | 


simplified practice work of Bureau of | 


| the Department of War. ! 


Daylight flying adopted on mail route 


in South, \ 
Page 3, Col. 6 | 


| Public Health 


Review of facilities of marine hos- 
pital service of Public Health Service. ! 
Page 2, Col. 4 

Mexico and Bolivia adopt registra | 

| tion of pharmaceutical products. 
| Page 1, Col. 1} 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics recom- 
|mends gas masks to reduce danger of 
! poisoning in spray painting. 
7 r id Page 3, Col. 2 
Vaccine discovered three years ago 
|by Public Health Service said to have 
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Mountain spotted fever. 
Page 3, Col. 1 


Continuation of proposed report to 


Interstate Commerce Commission rec- |? 





|to establish express refrigerator car-| 
load service for berries from South. | 
Page 6, Col. 1! 

Short line railroads file brief with | 

| Interstate Commerce Commission ask- | | 
ing revision of per diem rate charged | | 
for use of cars of other railroads, as |i 
excessive for short hauls. 
Page 1, Col. 7 

Operation of schedules on vinegar | 
between St. Louis and Keokuk, Iowa, | 
suspended by Interstate 
Commission. ' 
Page 6, Col. 1| 





branch in California. 
a} 
Vv 


Page 7, Col. 

Rules on bedding of cars for live- 

stock are suspended by Interstate 
| Commerce Commission. 

Page 7, Col. 3} 

Rate complaints filed with Interstate 

Commerce Commission. | 

Page 6} 

Petition of Central Railroad of New | 

| Jersey for exemption of servic 

1 from order for train control de 

jnied by Interstate Commerce 


| sion. 
| Page 6, Col. 1 
Western Railway of Alabama, au- 
throrized to use bonds as collateral for 
| notes. 


| 


| 

Page 7, Col. 6| 
| §t. John & Ophir Railroad asks au- | 
| thority to abandon line in Utah. \ 
Page 7, Col. 3 | 

Effective date of order authorizing | 
'extension of lines in Guyandot | 
jof West Virginia is postponed. | 
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Reclamation 


| 

The Bureau of Reclamation, 9 

partment of Interior, publishes cur- | 

‘rent issue of its monthly magazine, 
|“New 

| No. 9.) 


Page 9, Col. 7 | 


| Science 


| Hydrographic Office of the Depart- | 
|ment of the Navy publishes tables on 
altitude, azimuth and line of position | 
\for working sight of heavenly body | 
for line of position by. the cosine- | 
haversine formula, Mareq Saint Hilaire 
method and also Aquino’s altitude and 
jazimuth tables for line of position, | 
'Marcq Saint Hilaire method. 
| Page 9, Col. 7 | 





acter of service required up to Rocky 
| Mount, such a schedule would necessitate 
|the observance between Rocky Mount 
| and New York of a speed almost equal 


why they are denied more information | the larger markets. It is claimed that if|express train which is operated from|The fastest passenger schedule between 


about and closer contact with the United |berries accumulate on the market with 


express service it would be better to 


from discussing until some later date. have an accumulation of fresh berries. 


Fast Railway Service | 
For Berries Is Urged 


, obtained in the years they are able to 
faripamecaemecna {ship the major portion of the crop by 
as Path 1. | express. 
Movement by Refr agerator Ex In handling the strawberry traffic the 
press Is Recommended. | carriers are faced by two fixed condi- 
To jtions which must be rdet. First, the 
[Continued from Page 6.] {shippers must have daylight hours to 
of such service as is shown by the fact | load; and, second, the definite fixed mar- 
that Louisiana is able to successfully | ket hour at the consuming point. If 
compete at points at which it is at a| these conditions are met it means that 
distinct disadvantage in distance. if one day’s earlier market is made, the 
The carload minimum in Louisiana for | present freight schedule must be speeded 
express cars is 17,000 pounds, but the | up 24 hours, as anything less would not 
practice is to load 14,400 pounds; that | benefit the shippers. The carriers con- 
is, 720 24-pint crates, or 400 24-quart | tend that they cannot spéed up the serv- 
crates. ‘he Louisiana minimum and | ice 24 hours; that they cannot change the 
actual loading are equivalent to 310 | ™arket hours, and that the shippers will 
and 285 Florida crates, respectively, ; Ot consent to moving up the closing 
Florida growers refuse to load heavier | hour. 
than 175 crates with the present service, It is also contended that passenger 
as berries will not carry in good condi-|trains are now generally run to their 
tion. fixed limit and that if express service 
The reason Florida growers receive a 
higher price per quart than other grow- 
ers is due to the fact, it is claimed, that 


number of pony refrigerators. 


lon additional trains, which is objected 
jto on account of the present high traffic 
|density. It would be a rare occurrence 
in large quantities by means of the pony :in certain sections when the loading on 
refrigerators, of which there are 17,000 
in use. The carriers assert that the pony |a solid train, and respondents urge that 
refrigerator service is necessary, as it | special express train service would not 


; Jacksonville during the perishable move- 
|ment. * 


|in perishable trains on regular schedules. 
|The Coast Line asserts that the number 
of cars now handled in a freight train 
far exceeds the number of cars that it 
| would be possible to handle in an express 


jtrain and that express service wouid 
|greatly increase the number of trains 
j}and also the number of train miles op- 


erated. 
Berries Are Brought 


| To Concentration Points 


The distance to New York is 582 miles 
rom Wilmington and 617 miles from 
Chadbourn. In order to make the run 
between these points in 24 hours less 
than the present freight schedule it 
would have to be done in 22.75 hours, 
necessitating a speed of 27.12 miles per 

thour from Chadbourn and 25.53. miles 
‘per hour from Wilmington. If 1.75 hours 
are allowed for terminal delays, includ- 
ing icing, the speed required for actuai 


jis required it will be necessary to put|running would be 29.38 miles per hour } 


{from Chadbourn and 27.71 
jhour from Wilmington. 
|Coast Line contends that these speeds 
;are too great for a service of this char- 


miles per 


‘could be maintained. 


The Coast Line in handling Florida} 
| Among the growers requesting express|and North Carolina strawberries op-| 
service are several who own a large/|erates very extensive pick-up services|than the New York markets opens, 
Florida | Which bring the berries into concentra- | average speed per hour would be 1.1te- 
growers assert that higher prices are {tion points from where they are handled | rially reduc 


Witness for the | 


Wilmington and New York is 17.5 hours. 
However, strawberries under the present 
schedule arrive at Jersey City at 6:45 
p. m. As this is several hours a 
the 


ed and stiii make the man.. 

'It does not appear that such a require- 
iment would place an undue burdem upon 
bape carriers nor one that could not be 


‘actual running time is allowed a speed 
‘of 24.2 miles per hour from Wilmington 
‘and 25.7 miles per hour from Chadbourn 
{would be required, compared to the 25- 


mile per hour speed made by the Illinois | 
Central with trains containing half again | 


as many cars. At present the Coast 
Line permits its strawberrie trains a 
speed of 35 to 40 miles per hour be- 
tween terminals.. The strawberry special 
of the L. & N. now makes the 302 miles 
from Montgomery to Nashville in 11 to 
12 hours. 
To be continued in the issue of 
September 14. 


Course in Administering 
Penal Institutions Planned 


| A university extension course on penal 
|institution administration and routine 


| will be given at the State House in Bos- 


jone day would be sufficient to make upj acted and doubts that such a schedule|ton, commencing October 5, under the} 


| Division of University Extension of the 


for woven wire fencing is placed in 
effect. 


| Social Welfare 


at State House in Boston. 


|of window glass. 


arate personal expenditures. (Hann v. 
Com’r.) 


Commerce} cuit, rules donor of property in trust 
retains no reversionary interest by re- 
( taining 
San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad | trust afer death of original benfici- 
| asks authority to extend its Pittsburgh | aries, where donor died first. (Nichols 
|v. Bradley.) 


rated deductions from individual in- 
comes of directors of bank for losses 
of pool formed by directors to take 
| over foreign assets of bank. (Stephen- 
s 


e engines | Treasury hears new policies advocated 

vices de- | for calculating gain or loss in sale of 

Commis- | corporation ‘embraced in an affiliated 
| group. 


‘of Tax Appeals. 


involving tariffs on kid skins, artificial 
| Christmas trees, feathers, cotton cloth, 
Page 7, Col. 3 | wool felt blankets and wool rags. 


‘held by grocery industry at Chicago 
Reclamation Era” (Vol. 19, | Petober 24, 


door seasonal farming operations, ex- 
cept in Southeastern States, Weather 
' Bureau reports. 


| aviators on western airways is sought. 


1g 


performed with regularity, as if 24 hours} 


Army and Navy Union urges mem- 


bers to purchase goods standardized by 
simplified practice work of Bureau of 
Standards. 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Bureau of Standards calls conference 


to consider proposed standards for iron 
or steel screwed unions. 


Page 6, Col. 7 
Simplified practice recommendation 


Page 3, Col. 1 


Course of instruction in administra- 
tion of penal institutions to be given 


Page 3, Col. 5 


Tariff 


Tariff Commission resumes hearings 
n investigation of cost of production 


Page 1, Col. 3 


Taxation 


Board of Tax Appeals affirms disal- 
owance of cost disbursements including 
iving expenses as deduction from gross 
ncome for failure of taxpayer to sep- 


Page 5, Col. 5 
Circuit Court of Appeals, First Cir- 


right to receive income of 


Page 5, Col. 4 
Board of Tax Appeals allows pro- 


on v. Com’r.) 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Special committee of Department of 


Page 1, Col. 1 
Summary of decisions of the Board 


Page 5, Col. 7 
See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Textiles 


Customs Court hands down decisions 


Page 4, Col. 7 
Trade Practices 


Conference on unfair practices to be 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Weather 


Weather continues favorable for out- 


Page 4, Col. 3 

Extension of weather service for 

Page. 1, Col. 7 

Review of temperatures during Au- 
ust, by Weather Bureau. 

Page 1, Col. 6 








‘cation, according to an announcement by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
made public at the Bureau of Edaca- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Sep- 
tember 12. 

The course will consist of a series of 
30 lectures by 12 nationally known au- 
thorities, and will be the only one of 
its kind in the United States, according 
to the announcement. The course is pri- 
marily for the benefit of correction offi- 
cers desiring promotion, for persons such 
as social service workers, interested in 
‘prison administration, and for persons 
contemplating civil service examinations, 
it was stated. 


Daylight Flying Adopted 
On Mail Route in South 


To permit daylight flying, the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover, has announced a change in the 
flying schedule over the air mail route 
between Atlanta, Ga., and New Orleans, 
La., the Post Office Department has just 
anneunced. 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


| 





Change in schedule, effective Septem- | 


ber 17, 1928. Southbound (a): Leave At- 
lanta, Ga., 5.30 a. m. C. T.; Birmingham, 
| Ala., 7.10 a. m.; Mobile, Ala., 9.30 a. m. 
| Arrive New Orleans, La., 11.00 a. m. 

| Northbound (b): Leave New Orleans, 
| La., 12:00 noon; Mobile, Ala., 1.35 p. m.; 
| Birmingham, Ala., 3.55 p. m. Arrive At- 
i lanta, Ga., 5.30 p. m. C. T. 

(a) Daily except Monday and days 
|after holidays. (b) Daily except Sunday 


It is stated that on account of the char- | Massachusetts State Department of Edu-| and holidays. 


PER 
CcoPYy 


PRICE 5 CENTS — 


Industrial Laws 
Are Favored for 


New York State 


‘Survey Group Prepares Pro- 
gram of Legislation De- 
signed to Give Aid to 


| Employes. 
[Continued from Page 2.] 

an occupational disease be made the 
same as those regarding notice of acci- 
dent, except that notice be given within 
90 days instead of 30 days; that every 
insurance contract be deemed to include 
| all the employes of an employer unless 
the policy, by express terms, excludes 
certain classes of employes; that only 
accidents causing lost time or continued 
| medical aid should be reported; that the 
| compensation law be extended to certain 
employments not carried on for pecu< 
niary gain; that the method of ascer- 
taining administrative costs be checked; 
that the State fund be permitted to in- 
sure under the Federal Longshoremen’s 
Act; that a medical advisory committee 
be created which shall be an adjunct to 
the industrial council; that foreign in-* 


|}; surance companies file with the super- 


intendent of insurance a surety bond 
conditioned upon the payment in full of 
all compensation lawfully awarded due 
; to any New York claimant; that the law 
|be amended providing that lawyers of 
at least five years’ experience be both 
appointed and removed by the appellate 
division of the Supreme Court, but that 
present referees continue during the 
pleasure of the Commissioner, as at 
present, but with the power of removal 
by the appellate division on charges; 


j}| and that no medical examiner in the De- 


| partment of Labor shall have, directly 
or indirectly, any interest in the care and 
treatment of any injured workman or 
any office or clinic in which such treat- 
|ments are given. 


With reference to the administration 
of the compensation law the Commis- 
sion recommended that all self-insur- 
ance service bureaus be licensed by the 
Industrial Commissioner, and that “run- 
ners” or claimants’ representatives who 
are not attorneys be required to obtain 
licenses, 


The report gave detailed attention ta 
several cases of fraudulent claims, t6 
perjury, and to improper applications fox 
!lump-sum setlements in compensation 
!cases. The commission also discussed 
the question of adjournments, check-up 
of compensation payments, the files of 
the Department of Labor, practices off 
medical examiners in the Department, 
j attendance of referees at hearings, and 
the personnel of the Bureau of Coms« 
pensation. 

In regard to this speculative element 
which enters into the situation as a rea 
sult of the rise or fall in value of th@ 
stocks the writers says: 


“It remains true that the larger nums 
ber of the workmen who have speculated 
|in their employer’s stocks within the last 
few years have made gains; but it ree 
mains equally true that no small number 
have made losses, even disastrous ones, 
And in these tens of thousands of losses 
there have been many painful sacrifices 
for man, wife, and children, even to 
tragedy itself. The greater number of 
those who go to war return safe and 
sound. But we do not, on that account, 
| proclaim warfare a safe and healthful 
activity.” 

Further, the fact that employe stock 
ownership is a stimulus to general stock 
speculation, Mr. Fisher says, is well un- 
derstood by employers: 


“Most of them know that the purchase 





|}, of their own stocks, especially the com- 


mon stocks, is the sheerest speculation. 
They know that tens of thousands of 
employes have been led into crushing 
losses and that any such reversal of the 
stock market as always in the past has 
followed a prolonged upward movement 
must bring crushing losses to other tens 
of thousands who now appear to have a 
paper profit. Why, then, do so many 
persist in offering their stocks? That 
is another story, involving many ‘a bit 
of phychology” as one of their number 
jcailed it, im describing his own pros 





|}; cedure,” 


_ 
Development of Brazilian 


Adult Education Favored 
[Continued from Page 3.] 





plans to have three airships in service 
between Spain and Argentina. 

In order to facilitate communication 
between Sevilla and the airport, ° the 
Ayuntamiento of Sevilla will extend the 
highway to a width of 50 meters, mak- 
ing of it a broad and well-illuminated 
avenue bordered by trees. The former 
owner of the land on which the airport 
is located, together with a Belgian firm, 
will open an extensive suburban district 
comprising 400 dwelling houses, on the 
land adjacent to the airport. The name 
of this suburb will be “Buenos Aires”; 
construction was to commence on Au- 
gust 1. 


President Holds Conference 
Upon Return to Washington 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


prospective deficit in the revenues of the 
Government for the ¢urrent fiscal year, 


General Lord discussed the deficit with 
the President recently at Superior, Wis., 
at which time he is said to have com- 
puted it at $94,000,000. 


Aceneral Lord explained that the Presi- 
dent had called him to the White House 
to discuss the prospective deficit and 
“other matters” and expressed the opin- 
ion that the Departments would “try 
hard” to cut down expenses to prevent a 
shortage at the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, Andrew 
W. Mellon, also called on the President 
later in the day, explaining that he dis- 
cussed the general economic and com- 
| mercial situation with Mr. Coolidge. Mr, 

Mellon said that he had told the Pres« 
ident that the outlook was satisfactory, 





